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Three Howard Sisters 


Selections from the writings of Lady 
Caroline Lascelles, Lady Dover and 
Countess Gower, 1825 to 1833 


Edited hy the late Maud, Lady Leconfield 
and revised and completed by John Gore 


Caroline, Georgiana and Harriet Howard were 
daughters of George 6th Earl of Carlisle. The 
first married the Rt. Hon. W.S. Lascelles, a younger 
son of the 2nd Earl of Harewood; the second 
married George Welbore Ellis afterwards Lord 
Dover ; the third married Lord Gower afterwards 
2nd Duke of Sutherland. Caroline kept a diary, 
the two others wrote constantly to her. 

The diary and these letters are the main material 
of the book, filled in where necessary from other 
sources of information, selected and edited by the 
late Maud, Lady Leconfield and revised and com- 
pleted after her death by Mr. John Gore. The 
period is the late 1820s and the 1830s. 

The sisters were connected by family ties with a 
large proportion of the peerage, including the 
Devonshire House set. They had the advantages 
of birth, wealth, famous homes and keen intelli- 
gence. They loved family, social and political 
gossip and they freely detailed it to each other, 
with suitable comments. They all had nurseries 
of small children, but that did not absorb their 
energies nor unduly limit their activities. The 
letters present a delightful picture of domestic and 
public life as seen from well-known homes at a 
very interesting period, and many famous people 
cross the pages. 
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What are 


the Russians 


writing ? 


Many words have flown from the Russian pen since the 
Revolution in 1917, and much controversy has raged in Britain 
as to the influences that surround the Soviet writer. 


Do authors in the USSR have to “ toe the line’’? Is criticism 
stifled ? Are novelists allowed a free hand to develop their 
own ideas, their own theme and style ? 


Soviet Literature, monthly magazine of writing and the arts 
from the Soviet Union, contains all that is relevant to this 
matter : New writing, full-length novels, poetry, drama, art 
and literary criticism, articles by leading authors and, over the 
next few issues, the reports and discussions that took place 
at the Second Congress of Soviet Writers, recently held in 
Moscow. Send for a copy and judge for yourself. 


PRICE ls. 6d. Post 6d. 
Annual Subscription 12s. 6d. 


Order from any bookseller or 
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GEORGIANA 


Extracts from the correspondence of 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 


Edited by the 
EARL OF BESSBOROUGH, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 


The very name—Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire 
—recalls the fantastic régime at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


% Behind all the glitter lay, barely concealed, the 

sad but human story of Georgiana, wife and mother, 
as disclosed in her private correspondence, much of 
which is now made public for the first time. 


% Gnawing anxiety following enormous, crippling 
gambling losses, a ménage A trois, banishment, two 
years exile abroad, bad health, and more sordid 
financial distress ended in a painful death before 

she was forty-nine years old. 


%* Lord Bessborough has had full access to the letters 
at Chatsworth and elsewhere and has carried out 
the editorial work with his usual skill and discern- 
ment, making the whole a vivid picture of con- 
temporary life. 


THE TIMES 


“* The interest and importance of this book are | 
undeniable. The character of the Duchess, | 
even after a century and a half, is so ardent | 
and pre-eminent, and is revealed clearly in her 
writing.” 


With Illustrations. 25s. net. 
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A SPRING Collins SELECTION 
C. V. Wedgwood 


Her great new study of the Civil War that has already been 

greeted with tremendous enthusiasm by the whole Press. 

‘A superbly written book. There is no more exciting period in 

the history of the British Isles.’—w. x. HANCOCK, SPECTATOR 

‘Clearly Miss Wedgwood is writing her masterpiece.’—puncu 
With illustrations, 25s. 


John Verney come 70-1 wane 


For anything comparable to this autobiographical book one must 
turn to those lovable masterpieces of Siegfried Sassoon. His 
many adventures are brilliantly told, but it is perhaps the 
humour in the telling that will appeal to those who appreciate a 
measured, thoughtful and unsensational approach to the war. 

BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 12s. 6d. 


Lennox Cook 


A young man’s account of a trip round the world on a motor- 

bicycle. ‘Interesting, tart, truthful, witty and often exciting ... 

at times even exhilarating to read.’—PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
BOOK SOCIETY ALTERNATIVE NON-FICTION CHOICE 15s. 


NEW NOVELS 


A third success for a novelist whose two previous books, The 
Consul at Sunset and The Year of the Lion, have sold over 
400,000 copies. 
‘A first-rate novel by a writer richly endowed.’—osserver 
* The art of fiction at its very highest... ’—paiLy TELEGRAPH 

12s. 6d. 


Hamilton Basso 


This novel has been the leading best-seller for some weeks 
in America. ‘The most distinguished I have read in the past 
year ’ wrote the New York Herald Tribune, and ‘ Its human warmth 
and charm should make it enormously popular.”’—n. y. rumes 
15s. 


Isabel Quigly . THE EYE OF HEAVEN 


A first novel that was immediately successful. ‘I cannot 
remember a novel in which the impact of total love has been 
more faithfully and lyrically set down.’—t. a. G. strona 

10s. 6d. 
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ALAN MOOREHEAD is Australian by birth, novelist, journalist and war correspondent 
during 1940-45 in the Middle East, India, North Africa, Italy, France and Germany. 
He was Public Relations Officer in the Ministry of Defence 1950-51. His books 
include Rum Jungle, Villa Diana, The Traitors (Hamish Hamilton). The original article 
on the Ajanta Caves appeared in the New Yorker and the present version has been 
revised and is now printed with some remarkable illustrations of the cave paintings 
not previously included. 


P. H. NEWBY has published a number of novels and short stories. He received the 
Somerset Maugham Award in 1948. Amongst his books are Journey to the Interior, 
The Retreat, and A Picnic at Sakkara (Cape) will be published shortly. 


PETER GREEN took a double first in classics at Cambridge and spent some time 
as Director of Studies in classics before concentrating on writing. He is at present novel 
critic of The Daily Telegraph and a frequent contributor to The Times Literary Supplement. 
His book The Expanding Eye will be followed by an historical novel Achilles His Armour 
to be published this year by John Murray. 
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in California and subsequently became a scientist carrying on original research in 
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he frequently sails. His book Satellite E One was published by Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


RODERICK CAMERON is of American and Scottish parentage, educated at an 
Arab school in Cairo, a private school in England, college in Switzerland and Munich 
University. His first book was My Travel’s History (Hamish Hamilton). In The 
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with the Kabaka. His book Equator Farm, which includes this visit, will be published 
by Heinemann. 
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THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Established in 1809, when the power of Napoleon 
was at its height, the QUARTERLY has seen the 
map of Europe changed and changed again, and 
has witnessed extraordinary progress in all depart- 
ments of social, national, and international life. 
It has been the purpose of this Review, through the 
minds and pens of writers with authority, to appre- 
clate the values of that progress. The names of 
its contributors may be taken as an index to the 
history of the times in Literature, Science and Art, 
to Politics and Social endeavour through their 
infinite channels, as well as to very much else. 


The January issue contains : 
Tue Year or THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT 
By Sir Harold Webbe, C.B.E., M.P. 
France UNGOVERNED By Sir John Pollock, Bt. 


Dean Mirman ann ‘Toe Quarterty Review’ 
By W. M. Parker 
Tae Mippie East ann France: 1939-40: Tae OrriciaL 
War History 
By Brigadier Lord Malise Graham, C.B., D.S.O. 


Tue Mopern ScHoor By James Nowell 


Paruiament House THE Lorps or Session 
By Miss Marion Lochhead 


Western TECHNOLOGY AND THE WorLpD 
By Dr. A. L. Tibawi, D.Phil. 


British Birps or Prey By D. St. Leger-Gordon 


Rivers or New ENGLAND Poets 
By Lt.-Col. P. R. Butler, D.S.O. 


Baritisn CONSERVATIVES AND STATE OWNERSHIP 
By Deryck Abel 
Some Recent Books 


Published in JANUARY, 
APRIL, JULY & OCTOBER 


8s. 6d. net 
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SIR MORTIMER 
WHEELER’S 


Rome Beyond the 
Imperial Frontiers 


The great new book on the subject 
that Sir Mortimer has made par- 
ticularly his own—the spread of 
things Roman far beyond Rome’s 
political frontiers, from the Sahara 
to Indo-China and from the Baltic 
to Zanzibar. Profusely illustrated. 

25s. net 


Myth or Legend 


by GLYN DANIEL, 
SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY 
and others 


In which such fascinating subjects 
as Lyonesse, Glastonbury and the 
Holy Grail, Atlantis, Troy, The 
Flood, Tara, Tristan and Isolt, are 
discussed in the light of modern 
knowledge. 17 plates. 10s. 6d. net 


Old 
Sheffield Plate 


EDWARD WENHAM 


Former Editor of the Connoisseur 


An account of the methods of the 
old platers and of the articles they 
made, with much valuable advice on 
distinguishing the good from the 
bad. With a chapter on Britannia 
Metal. Lavishly illustrated. 

18s. 6d. net 


FIGURE STUDIES 


An exclusive and most useful collection 
of high-grade photographic prints is 
offered to Artists, Sculptors, Designers, 
lustrators, Modellers, and Art 
Students, as an aid to figure con- 
struction, composition and design. 


The series consists of a very good range 
of models of all types and ages, and is 
one of the most comprehensive and 
varied collections obtainable. Parti- 
culars to applicants stating profession 
or age. 


BCM/PALETTE, Dept. cx. 


Monomark House, London, W.C.1 
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| ALL OVER THE WORLD 


men and women coached by correspondence with the London 
School of Journalism, are writing for newspapers and magazines 
in their spare time. The LSJ gives personal guidance both to 
beginners and practised writers and fixes no time limit. 


The LSJ, for 35 years under the aegis of great newspaper 


proprietors and editors, has brought correspondence training to 
the highest level. 


The free book Writing for the Press is obtainable from 
BUREAU 112, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
$7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


— KNOW-HOW 


brings you 
WRITING SUCCESS —— 


* “ My novel has been accepted by Barkers. 
. . « The New York agent anticipates disposing 
of the North American rights for 1500 dollars. 
—B. H. W. (London). 


YOUR Je 


* “1 have received a copy of HOUSEWIFE 
and a cheque... . article was one you cor- 
rected - my very first lesson so I think I owe 
you a big * you’.”—J. McW. (Harrow). 
“I’ve sold a story to MOTHER AND 
OME for ten guineas. . . . But I really think 

I should say—we've sold a story | For without 
your help and guidance, I don't suppose it would 


BOOKSHOP 


* “ My story was accepted by THE LADY— 


TH AT IS KNOWN at first submission. It was written strictly in 


accordance with the Blueprints, so thank you.” 


IN ALL PARTS article wy by the 


Y CHRONICLE. .. 


wonderful and 
OF THE WORLD 
REE! Send to-day for your copy K4 of 
. the Know-How Guide to Writing Success. 
% Read how you can receive acceptance 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD cheques. No Sales—No Fees tuition. There 
is no obligation. Write now to: 
Petty Cury, Cambridge ——B.A. SCHOOL OF SU 
WRITING LTD 
British American School), 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.! 
You are welcome to call 
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The Cave-Temples of Ajanta 


BY ALAN MOOREHEAD 


OR some reason, perhaps because of their isolation, the Ajanta 

Caves are not very well known outside India, and although 

they contain the loveliest and probably the most important 

collection of Buddhist wall-paintings in existence the average 
tourist passes them by. It was only by chance in 1947 that I happened 
to hear of the place. I went to India in the winter of that year, and 
had arrived in New Delhi just at the time when the British were 
handing over their power to the new Indian government. For some 
weeks it looked as though an appalling civil war might break out. 
The dividing line between India and Pakistan had just been drawn 
and vast hordes of refugees were on the move, the Hindus coming 
out of the Punjab towards Delhi and the Muslims going the other 
way. Most of these people hardly knew what they were doing. 
They were driven by a panic fear that they would be massacred if 
they stayed on the wrong side of the border, and so they kept moving 
on, getting steadily weaker and slower as they went along. 

It was a really dreadful sight. Driving out of New Delhi with 
some friends one day I remember seeing a yellow cloud of dust on 
the horizon, and then a few minutes later we were in the thick of 
it: thousands of wasted faces peering in through the car window 
as though we were some god-like visitation from another world. 
We handed out all the food we had but it was a futile gesture. The 
people stretched away on either side of the road as far as one could 
see, all crawling through the dust like ants, and sometimes it was a 
matter of ten miles or more before we emerged with a sense of 
inexpressible relief into the empty country. Overhead the vultures 
kept slowly circling. 

By December, however, the worst was over, and it was possible 
to travel freely again. I borrowed a car and with a friend set out 
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through the Rajputana States to the south. We had no particular 
plan in mind, simply a strong desire to get away and see as much of 
India as we could before some new disaster intervened. 

By the time we got to Hyderabad, a thousand miles to the south, 
we were well out of what was called ‘the critical area,’ but even 
here the atmosphere was brittle and uneasy. Outwardly there was 
nothing unusual to be seen, unless perhaps it was the Nizam, who was 
said to be the richest man in the world, driving by in a very old 
Ford car. We were taken to the bazaar, the museum and the palace, 
but nobody was really interested ; hour by hour the officials kept 
listening to the sinister radio news from Delhi. 

It must have been on one of these outings that we found ourselves 
in an office in a side street of the town, and were shown some photo- 
graphs of the wall paintings in the Ajanta Caves. For the most part 
they were scenes of the life of Buddha, and he was depicted as moving 
through an arcadian world where there was no religious persecution, 
and where clearly such things as famine and violence were unknown. 
Later on I revised my ideas about the idyllic nature of the Ajanta 
civilisation, but just at that moment these paintings came as a delightful 
surprise. They were so gay, when everything in the present seemed 
so pathetic and threatening. This, I felt, was the exact expression 
of all the things that I had naively hoped to find in India—the mahara- 
jahs, the jewelled courts, the elephants and the peacocks : in fact, the 
myth of India which had brought me to the country in the first place. 

The caves, we were told, lay in the side of a ravine in wild and 
desolate country some 350 miles to the north-west, at the extreme 
tip of Hyderabad State where it touches the Bombay province. 
Properly speaking they were not caves at all, but temples which had 
been excavated from the living rock by Buddhist monks. These 
monks had first come to the ravine somewhere in the second century 
before Christ, and they had begun by hacking out the rock by hand 
and hurling it down into the river below. Then, probably with 
large mirrors to reflect the sunshine from the ravine outside, they 
set about the decoration of the walls, the doorways and the ceilings. 
They continued for the next eight hundred years, always painting and 
sculpturing the Buddha, but setting him against an idyllic background 
of folk tales and the everyday life of their own time. In much the 
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same way as in the Italian renaissance which followed over a thousand 
years later, the work was subsidised by the wealthy merchants and 
princes of the surrounding countryside. 

No one knew why the monks had abandoned Ajanta: whether 
it was plague or persecution or for some other, more occult, reason. 
By A.D. 600 Buddhism itself was dying out in India (it has never 
succeeded in returning except in the Himalayas), and it may simply 
have been that the rich merchants refused to subscribe any more. 
At all events, somewhere in the seventh century a.p. the monks 
vanished, and the valley returned to its former desolation. 

For the next twelve hundred years Ajanta appears to have been as 
effectively lost and forgotten to civilisation as Pompeii was after the 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79. Tigers and other wild game prowled 
through the fabulous halls and made their lairs among the paintings. 
Under the pressure of the monsoonal rains the doorways fell in, and 
shrubs and creepers overgrew the entrances. Perhaps from time to 
time hermits or wandering tribes may have made a home there, but 
as far as the outside world was concerned Ajanta ceased to exist. 
Then at last the caves were discovered again in 1819. 

Moved by these details, we decided to set out for the caves at 
once ; but like a distant thunderstorm that keeps shifting its ground, 
the political crisis suddenly turned in the direction of Hyderabad. 
An Indian army was rumoured (truthfully as it turned out) to be on 
its way to conquer the state. The railways ceased running, the roads 
were blocked to traffic, and I had to leave India with a sense of 
frustration that persisted till recently when a chance opportunity led 
me into a curious kind of detective hunt to discover everything I 
could about the caves. Eventually it became almost an obsession. 

Ajanta is an elusive subject. Just at the point where you appear 
to be arriving at some definite historical fact the fabric of the story 
tends to break to pieces and to become a maze of speculation. In 
London the field for investigation is practically endless. For hundreds 
of years while the British were in control in India a vast mass of 
records was sent back to the India Office and to the various museurns 
and societies in Bloomsbury and Kensington, and somewhere, you 
feel, among this plethora there is bound to be the answer to every 
question about India you could ever hope to ask. 
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I cannot pretend that I was scientific or even very thorough, but I 
spent an enjoyable few months and I was led to some odd corners. 
Once, I recall, 1 found myself in a tiny airless room high up under 
the eaves of the Colonial Office in Whitehall, where the files of some 
of the early Anglo-Indian newspapers were kept. Normally few people 
ever went to that place, but on this day it was filled with Indian 
girls in brightly coloured saris. Nobody spoke. They simply sat 
there hour after hour like a flock of tropical birds, and in that dingy 
room they were not unlike the bright figures that were painted in 
the frescoes of the Ajanta Caves. Somehow they gave me the feeling 
that there is a limit to what I could take in at secondhand, and a few 
days later I set out for India to see the caves for myself at last. 

By this time I had a fairly good general knowledge of Ajanta and 
more particularly I had unearthed the strange, rather Rider Haggardish 
legend which has grown up around the caves since they were brought 
to light again in 1819. It seems that the actual discovery was made 
by a group of British officers attached to the Madras Army. They 
were taking a few days off from military manceuvres in the Indhyadri 
hills, and had come up to the head of the gorge on a tiger-hunting 
expedition when they fell in with a half-wild boy who was minding 
a group of buffaloes. This boy said he knew of some tiger lairs and 
he led them down over rocky ground towards the bed of the river. 
Then, pointing through the trees he indicated a place in the cliff that 
was thickly overgrown with creepers and bushes. Hacking their 
way in through this undergrowth the officers suddenly found them- 
selves confronted with a large doorway of carved stone. Beyond 
this a square cavern lined with pillars led back into the rock, and at 
the farther end a huge figure of the Buddha sat quietly smiling in 
the darkness. All the walls were covered with a series of brilliant 
paintings. 

It is a pity that more is not known about these army officers or 
what they did at this first moment of discovery. One would like 
to think that, like Rider Haggard’s heroes, they clutched up burning 
brands and plunged into the dark network of corridors ; and it is 
not hard to imagine their echoing voices as perhaps they ran on 
excitedly from one new gallery to another. Other caves, of course, 
had been found in India and in just this accidental way, but none 
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were so spectacular and none contained anything like this galaxy of 
painting. There would have been some dangers in such an explora- 
tion, for no one knew what snakes or wild animals were lurking in 
the darkness, or where some gaping hole had opened up in the 
uneven ground. 

Alas, all I have been able to find is a dull little reference in a paper 
read by a Mr. William Erskine to the Bombay Literary Society three 
years later. “Very extensive excavations,’ he said, ‘have recently 
been discovered at the top and the bottom of the Ajanta Pass. They 
have been very little visited on account of the difficulty of approaching 
them. The only information regarding them which I possess is con- 
tained in a memorandum of Captain Morgan’s of the Madras Establish- 
ment which states that they were described by the officers who visited 
them in 1819 as having sitting figures with curled wigs. No traces of 
Brahminical religion were discovered. The paintings were in a decent 
state of preservation.’ 

The following year, however, a much more lively observer appeared 
on the scene This was a Lieutenant James Edward Alexander of 
the 16th Lancers, and one is grateful to him for the first authentic 
account of what Ajanta looked like in those days. Alexander reports 
that he was travelling on leave from his regiment when he reached 
the walled village of Ajanta about four miles away from the caves, 
and decided to visit them. He set off on horseback in the morning, 
dressed in Mussulman costume, accompanied by a guide and servants 
and well armed with sabres, pistols and hunting spears. As he left 
the village, one of the Muslim officials called out to him, “ La illah 
illiah—there is but one God, you will never return. If you escape the 
tigers those stony-hearted Bheels will destroy you.” 

The Bheels or Bhils were a half-savage tribe who were supposed 
to be particularly active around the caves. 

* We had not advanced far up the glen,’ Alexander goes on, ‘ when 
a low whistling was heard above us to the left, and was quickly 
repeated from the opposite cliffs. This proved to be the Bheels 
intimating to one another that strangers were approaching. The 
guide evinced strong symptoms of fear, but on being remonstrated 
with, and encouraged with the hope of a handsome present, he 
proceeded onwards. Some of the Bheels showed themselves, peeping 
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out from behind the rocks. They were a most savage-looking race, 
perfectly black, low in stature and nearly naked. Our firearms pre- 
vented them from attacking us; and we were allowed to proceed 
unmolested.’ 

Pistols cocked, Alexander then advanced gingerly on the caves 
themselves and found them full of dangers of every kind. Bats flew 
in his face and their stench drove him out into the open from time 
to time. Mason bees were hanging in pendant hives from the ceil- 
ings, and in the dust and the débris on the floors he noticed the foot- 
prints of tigers, jackals and bears. Remains of cooking fires were 
lying about in the gloom and in one corner he came up on a human 
skeleton. 

Yet on the whole the frescoes were then still intact. He visited 
one cave after another, and found them ‘in excellent preservation. 
Here and there the monsoonal rain had seeped through cracks in the 
rock and many pillars had collapsed, bringing down the ceilings with 
them. But somehow, perhaps because of the Indian air which is 
usually dry, the painting had survived with a marvellous freshness 
of colour. 

The next man to write a description of Ajanta was a Mr. Ralph, 
who was there in 1828. He is worth quoting if only for the fact that 
he does manage to convey, perhaps better than all the experts, the 
peculiar dream-like excitement which everyone seemed to feel on 
coming in from the harsh ravine to this fantasy of life and colour 
in the darkness. 

Mr. Ralph had a method of writing which was entirely his own. 
It consists of a kind of dramatic dialogue as though he were having 
a conversation with some second person. 

“ Now Ralph, look here: can you see this figure? No. Bring 
the torch nearer. Can you see it better now? Hardly. Let us 
light dry grass. Bring dry grass. Place it here. Now watch while 
the light is strongest ; you may now sce the whole figure. This is 
a prince or some chief. It is a portrait. Observe how well fore- 
shortened that limb is—yes, I can see it now. But throw water on 
it—now the colours are more vivid. Here is a lovely face, a Madonna 
face. What eyes! She looks towards the man. Observe: these 
are all Hindu faces—nothing foreign. All the sweet countenances 
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Photograph by Major Gill taken in the 60's 


A NAGA KING AND QUEEN. A SEVEN-HEADED COBRA 
OVER THE KING 
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Photograph by A. Costa 
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Photograph by A. Costa 
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(Cave 1) 


THE LOTUS BODHISATTVA.* 
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A BLACK PRINCESS.* 
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A PALACE SCENE : BIRTH OF THE BUDDHA.* (Cave 2) 
* From AJANTA by courtesy 


of the Oxford University Press and the Victoria and Albert 


Museum 
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are of one complexion. Yes, and how frequently we see these inter- 
mixed. See this, R., is a fair man—yes. I think he is a eunuch. 
Another—he has his hand around her waist and she one hand on 
his shoulder. Observe—many love scenes, but little gross or grossly 
indecent—nothing like the shocking sculptures on the outside of the 
temples of Telingana. 

“ This must be the inside of a mahal. Here is a woman on a charpae 
or some stage with legs. See, they are bathing her ; do you observe 
the ghara of water in the woman’s hand above ? How well executed 
that figure is: the foreshortening of the arms, the waist: are not 
her haunches too full? No. Go farther off and you will see the 
figure in a better light. It is correct. 

“ This beauty has delicate drapery nearly falling to the knee. It is 
transparent, like sky-coloured gauze. Observe that Abyssinian black 
prince seated on a bed—remark his ornaments. Now the woman 
seated on his left knee whom he embraces is as fair as you or I. Did 
these fellows get Georgian slaves? He has two boys or pages to 
fan him. I wish I could make out this story—there certainly is a 
story. 

“What a lovely female! Yes, the last one we discover seems 
always the sweetest. Here is another heavenly face. This man is 
her lover—a handsome fellow. You have his profile looking to the 
left. How eager—how full of ardent desire! The woman has just 
turned her face towards him, and looks with timid satisfaction and 
self-approving coquetry. It is excellent. But here is another beauty 
—she is entreating : her head is turned towards someone above. Is 
she supplicating or in prayer? Shame to the villains who have 
destroyed these paintings !”’ 

And so he goes on from one fresco to another, exclaiming over 
the Buddhas, the processions of elephants, the hunting scenes and the 
inexplicable white women, and it does not seem to have occurred 
to Mr. Ralph that he himself with his bundles of dry grass and his 
buckets of water might have been contributing his mite to the 
destruction of the paintings. 

It happened that just at the time Ralph was at Ajanta a Doctor 
James Bird arrived. He is described as ‘ an intelligent young Medical 
man from Bombay,’ and he had been sent up by the governor of 
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the province to make an examination of the caves and see what could 
be done to preserve them. The doctor’s methods were peculiar : 
he proposed to scrape off with a knife as many paintings as he could 
conveniently carry and take them back to Bombay. Ralph himself 
had been making a few little experiments of this nature, and he 
assured Dr. Bird that it would not work: “ As for carrying away 
the paintings, you can do so in powder. 1 have ascertained that they 


| - will not quit the walls in laminae, but crumble under the touch.” 
oh Not deterred by this the doctor set to work peeling off a number of 
4 figures from a large representation of the Zodiac. With care he 


managed to get them from the wall more or less intact, but when 
they arrived at Bombay it was found that Ralph was quite right : 
all that was left was powder. 

I am able to trace only one more early visitor to the caves, and this 
was a Lieutenant Blake, also of the Madras Army. He arrived in 
January 1839, and he appears to have had some trouble with both 
the Bheels and the bats. The ‘ Bheel Raja’ he describes as ‘a rude 
jungly individual,’ and on first going into the caves he was ‘ nearly 
blinded by a bevy of bats that bore down towards the entrance on 
secing my flambeaux.’ He goes on to say that when the caves were 
first discovered they contained a great deal of rubbish and mud that 
had worked its way inside, choking many of the statues. Some 
British soldiers had been sent to try and drain a few of the caves 
but the mud everywhere was still very thick. He adds that a number 
of the statues had recently been daubed with white paint by Hindus 
from the surrounding villages, in a religious ceremony of some kind. 

Up to this time very little was known of the origin of the caves. 
Experts sent out to decipher the inscriptions retired defeated, saying 
that they had never seen the language before. Some scholars averred 
that the caves were 3,000 years old ; others thought that they were 
the work of a group of Greek artists left behind by Alexander the 
Great when he came down the Indus valley from the north in 327 B.c. 
No one, however, took any definite action to protect the frescoes 
from souvenir hunters or the weather until 1843 when James 
Fergusson, one of the leading architectural historians of the day, sent 
a memorandum to the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
(which was still in control of the area), praying them ‘ to take steps 
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to prevent further desecration and destruction of these venerable 
monuments of the past, and above all, to appoint someone to make 
drawings of the fast perishing frescoes at Ajanta before decay and 
the recklessness of tourists has entirely obliterated them.’ 

The Company responded with the appointment of a Captain (later 
Major) Robert Gill, an artist attached to the Madras Army. He was 
provided with an elephant, a gang of coolies and a bodyguard to 
protect him from the Bheels; and he arrived at the caves in May 
1844. 

By now they were in a frightful state. The leakage of the surface 
water was worse than ever. The bats in their millions had dug their 
sharp claws into the paintings on the ceilings and their urine ran 
down in corroding lines along the walls. Even the surface of the 
hillside itself had developed a definite ‘ creep,’ and several travellers 
came back with the report that the caves would soon become inacces- 
sible. However, Gill got to work and he continued doggedly at it 
for the best part of the next twenty-seven years. 

There is supposed to be a curse upon Ajanta—some evocation 
perhaps of the distant monks. It is said that anyone who tries to 
reproduce the paintings or deface them in any way will be overtaken 
by misfortune. As curses go the Ajanta curse is not a very violent 
one (it claims only one case of suicide and another of madness) — 
but it has proved remarkably persistent. Major Gill’s hardships alone 
are almost heartbreaking. Once, a large slab of painting was stolen 
off the very walls of the cave where he was working. In 1857 the 
Indian Mutiny drove him away, and on his return he nearly died of 
fever and dysentery. Then, when he was already well past middle 
age, his bullocks bolted one day. He was spilled out of the cart on 
to the rocks and his thigh was broken. 

However, he kept on, taking photographs with a magnesium lamp, 
making tracings and coloured drawings with a passionate care. 
Among all the workers who have been to Ajanta he was perhaps the 
most devoted. He rejected the comfortable house that had been 
provided for him in Ajanta village, and instead lived either in one 
of the caves or in a crude hut just outside. There are surviving 
photographs showing the Major at the scene of his work, bearded, 
hermit-like and indomitable. For months on end, while he painted 
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by the light of oil lamps, he never saw another white man, and in 
all the twenty-seven years there was hardly a time when he was not 
in some danger either from the Bheels or the wild animals which were 
then still very numerous in the valley. Gill is credited with having 
shot 150 tigers with his own gun while he was at Ajanta, and some 
of his exploits are legendary. Once he was woken by his servants 
in the night and saw, just a few yards away, a large black panther in 
the moonlight on the very edge of the ravine. Before it could spring 
he fired at point-blank range. The animal reared up screaming and 
fell headlong down the precipice into the river below. 

Gill, clearly, was enchanted by Ajanta, and there is something 
rather endearing about his marriage there. Having devoted his life 
to painting the exquisite women of the frescoes, he chose just such a 
woman for his wife. She was a native dancing girl named Piro from 
Ajanta village. Gill was extremely fond of music and he loved to 
watch her performing the same dances—with the same costumes and 
the same kind of jewellery—which had been handed down through 
one generation to another from the great days of the Ajanta civilisa- 
tion a thousand or fifteen hundred years before. 

As Gill finished each of his paintings he despatched them by bullock- 
cart and sailing ship to London. At the end of twenty years he had 
copied almost all the more important frescoes in the caves and the 
whole of his work was then gathered for exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace. And there in December 1866 fire broke out. With the 
exception of four or five canvasses the whole collection was destroyed. 
And then, as though to complete the destruction of his life’s work, 
his stereoscopic photographs have yellowed and spotted with age, 
and the book that contains them has long since been out of print. 
I have seen just one of Gill’s facsimile paintings which is still preserved 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and it is a lovely thing. It 
reveals details and even whole groups of figures which have now 
vanished from the walls of Ajanta. 

Gill himself struggled on for five more years after the Crystal 
Palace fire, but accomplished little. In the end he sold what was left 
of his drawings and sketch-books to the Bombay government for 
£200, and soon afterwards he fell ill and died. His tomb can still 
be seen in the cemetery at Bhusawal, to the north of Ajanta. His 
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wife Piro is buried just outside the village on the edge of the plateau 
that falls down into the ravine. 

Nearly ten years went by after the Gill debacle before it was decided 
that a new expedition should be sent to Ajanta. By then (the 1870's) 
it was realised that, quite apart from the value of the paintings, the 
caves themselves were of immense archeological interest, for they 
revealed details of a long period of Indian history of which very 
little was known. 

It was agreed that the twenty-nine caves were divided into two 
separate groups: the first five, the Hinayana group, had been 
excavated and decorated over a period of 200 years soon after the 
death of the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka in 232 B.c. It was easy 
enough to fix these early caves in point of time from the nature of 
the carvings, and the inscriptions on the columns and doorways, and 
more particularly from the fact that Buddha, who died about 481 B.c., 
was nowhere represented as a sculptured image : at that period this 
would have been sacrilege as it would for the early Christian artists 
to have represented Christ as an actual man. The Buddha was simply 
indicated by a shrine, a stupa, which was supposed to resemble one 
of the urns that contained his ashes. 

In the twenty-four other caves, which were excavated roughly 
from the year A.D. I to A.D. 580, the painting and the sculpture became 
much more elaborate and the Buddha now was represented as a man, 
usually a large stone figure sitting cross-legged on a shrine. It was 
during this second period that Ajanta became a great university, 
visited by pilgrims from as far away as China, and the home of such 
great scholars and controversialists as Dinnaga, the man who enumer- 
ated the thirty-three fallacies in argument. During the wet season 
no doubt the caves were inhabited by some hundreds of priests, 
students and artists. Then through the remaining eight or nine 
months of the year the monks travelled about India, spreading the 
faith and begging their food as they went along. Meanwhile the 
slow meticulous work of decorating the old temples and fashioning 
new ones went steadily forward. 

It was with the object of obtaining a full record of this civilisation 
that the new expedition formed by the Bombay School of Arts set 
out for the caves in the eighteen-seventies. John Griffiths, the principal 
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of the school, was given a grant of between £2,000 and £3,000, and 
was put in charge of the work. He took with him a mixed team 
of art-students—Zoroastrians, Brahmins, Jains and Christians—and 
they spent four seasons in making detailed copies of the frescoes. 
Remembering the fate of Gill’s drawings, Griffiths urged his sponsors 
in London to make photographs of each of his facsimiles as they were 
finished. But it was decided that the expense would be too great. 
This was much regretted later on, for the Ajanta curse was still active. 
On June 12th, 1885, fire broke out in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in Kensington, where the Griffiths’ collection had been housed. It 
began during the lunch-hour, when burning soot from the kitchen 
chimney lodged among the wooden rafters supporting the roof. 
Almost an hour went by before the horses at the Kensington Fire 
Brigade were harnessed and came dashing to the rescue. When 
finally the fire was put out at 3.30 p.m. it was found that eighty- 
seven of the paintings—most of them large canvasses twenty or thirty 
foot square—were cither damaged or totally destroyed. It was a 
curious fact that although the fire had burnt for three hours through 
a large annexe of the Museum the only objects of any real value that 
were touched were these Ajanta facsimiles.? 

After the fire John Griffiths went back to Ajanta and managed to 
re-copy enough of the remaining frescoes to enable him to bring out 
his Paintings in the Buddhist Caves of Ajanta in two volumes in 1896. 
That was the first record to appear. Then in 1906 Lady Herringham, 
the wife of a London physician, went out and in three seasons com- 
pleted a volume of water-colour reproductions, The Ajanta Frescoes. 

Even as late as this Ajanta was still a pretty wild place and seldom 
visited. White rags tied on bushes indicated the places where people 
had been lately killed by tigers. Lady Herringham reported that 
while she was working green parrots, monkeys, boars, occasional 
panther and wild buck were roaming about the ravine outside and 
deadly snakes were not uncommon. The bees appeared to be the 
worst menace of all, and often it was necessary to send a trained ‘ bee 
exterminator’ into the caves before anyone could approach. There 
is a record of Mr. Burgess, the archxologist, being stung on his bald 


1 The best of the surviving facsimiles in the Griffiths’ collection have recently 
been restored to the walls of the Indian Branch of the Museum. 
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head. He was obliged to run for the river which was then in flood, 
and there he remained up to his chin in water until the bees left him. 

At the turn of the century Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in India 
was still warning tourists of the dangers and hardships of the journey 
to Ajanta. The roads were ‘execrable,’ and carts with relays of 
bullocks had to be engaged to bring the determined traveller from 
the nearest railroad thirty miles away. Even then, after ten or twelve 
hours on the road, there still remained a four-mile scramble to the 
caves. 

By now, however, Ajanta had become a famous place. Groups 
of devoted Buddhist scholars and art lovers began to arrive from 
all over the East. Mr. Mukul Dey, the Indian artist, relates that 
in 1918 he found a team of Japanese copyists there headed by Sawa- 
mura, the professor of Oriental Art at the Kyoto University, and 
the painter Kampo Arai. They were working with thin Japanese 
art paper which they damped and then pressed against the carv- 
ings. Hundreds of exact impressions were taken off and shipped 
back to Japan, where they were destroyed by an earthquake some 
years later. 

Since Major Gill’s day the chief damage to the frescoes was being 
done not by the bats (gates were put up at the entrance to the caves), 
but by enthusiastic visitors, eager copyists and the restorers themselves. 
Griffiths’ pupils, for example, had resolutely smeared some of the 
finest groups with cheap varnish in order to bring up the colour, 
and in time this varnish turned yellow, cracked and broke away from 
the wall, bringing the painting with it. Others steadily helped to 
destroy the thing they loved by burning naked lights which darkened 
the ceilings with lamp black. A few amateur restorers were at work, 
but they were not very skilful ; where insects had bored into the paint 
they filled the holes with plaster of paris, smeared on thickly with 
a palette knife. Then the walls were washed down with dirty water. 

Upon casual visitors there appeared to be no control whatever. 
They were free to cut their names and initials with penknives into the 
frescoes, or even remove whole slabs of painting from the wall. 
In this way (to mention only one case) a Captain Williams of Hamp- 
stead cut out a group of five male heads, about a foot square, and 
dating probably from the fifth century a.pv. The piece was put up 
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for auction at Sotheby’s in 1922 and fetched £1,000. It is now in 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

But worse—much worse—than all these people was a man named 
Narayan Ekenath who really seems to have been the arch-fiend of 
Ajanta, for he was appointed Curator of the caves for a time in the 
nineteenth century, and was specifically charged with keeping the 
vandals at bay. Narayan, however, was so underpaid that he was 
badly in need of whatever tips he could get from passing tourists. 
If a visitor showed particular interest in some fragment of painting 
he would be delighted to cut it off the wall and offer it as a present. 
He specialised in removing faces and whole heads. 

It was largely due to a strong protest made by Lady Herringham 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad that at last in 1920 something was done 
to protect what was now realised to be the greatest collection of 
paintings in the whole of India. Two Italian experts, Count Orsini 
and Signor Lorenzo Cecconi, were brought out, and with the injection 
of casein and other devices they did a great deal in fixing what 
remained of the frescoes to the wall. At the same time arrangements 
were made to install electric light, to plug the cracks in the ceilings 
with gunite, and to establish an adequate guard. 

In recent years several more attempts have been made to capture 
the frescoes in reproduction. The best of these is a monumental work 
undertaken by the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Oxford University 
Press. It contains excellent colour photographs and outline drawings 
of nearly all the remaining frescoes, and is perhaps the definitive 
work on the subject. So far no unhappy results have attended this 
enterprise. 

But Ajanta, which means in Sanscrit ‘ unconquerable,’ has not quite 
surrendered yet. Another set of reproductions undertaken by Victor 
Goloubew of the Ecole Francaise d’Extreme Orient and a team of 
French experts has not been so fortunate. In the preface to his volume 
of photographs M. Goloubew sadly remarks : ‘ Pour la grotte No. 1, 
notre inventaire photographique serait presque complet, du moins 
in ce qui concerne la decoration des murs, si nous n’avions 4 déplorer 
la perte, par suite d'un accident, des clichés reproduisant le “ Grand 
Miracle” de Cravasti (vestibule, mur de droite) et le Campeyya- 
jakata (salle, mur du fond).’ He does not say what the accident was, 
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but one can guess ; negatives are highly inflammable in the Indian 
heat. 

This then was the condition of affairs when finally I set off for 
India to see the caves for myself. Nowadays a visit to Ajanta is a 
very civilised affair indeed, though there still remains a certain quality 
of unreality about it, a feeling that you are entering into an experience 
that is not yet wholly explained by all the research and the science 
of the twentieth century. 

I discovered this directly 1 began my journey. The flight from 
London to India by jet aircraft is in itself a little unsettling, since you 
fly in the direction of the sun and consequently you have the arctic 
experience of there being no night. Sixteen and a half hours out 
of London you drop down into the heat of Bombay, half-way round 
the other side of the world. 

Next day I hired a car in Bombay and set out for Ajanta, 250 miles 
away. Most of the way lay through flat uninspiring landscape, and 
at this season of the year (it was January) the dust was continuous. 
The villages were the best of it; in each one there was a muddy 
pond and a shiny black buffalo wallowing there. They lay so deep 
in the water that only the black tips of their noses were showing ; 
and on that tip, Heaven knew why, some sort of a bird was always 
standing. 

Along the road ten thousand such buffaloes slowed down our pace 
—indeed, they set the pace for the whole of India—and always, 
no matter where we looked, there were women walking away 
across the bare fields. They moved very slowly in their gay saris, 
often with two brass pots like an old-fashioned loaf perched on a 
round knot of cloth on top of their heads, and it was impossible to 
have imagined where they might have been going, for there seemed 
nothing in that flat space except the empty horizon. For someone 
travelling to Ajanta the fascination of these scenes—the women, the 
animals, and even the cooking pots—was that all of them were faith- 
fully represented in the frescoes. Nothing here had changed in two 
thousand years. 

After spending the night at a hotel at Aurangabad, just across the 
border in Hyderabad, we drove the remaining 60-odd miles to Ajanta 
village. There, quite suddenly, almost at the journey’s end, one finds 
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oneself on the edge of an escarpment. As you wind down from the 
top there is a splendid prospect of the broad Indian plain which rolls 
away to the North almost unbroken for a thousand miles until at 
last it reaches the Himalayas. Except for the little guesthouse at 
Fardapur, about three miles from the caves, and the village of Ajanta 
there is no other habitation round about, and for most of the day 
no sign of movement but the circling kites. They fly perfectly and 
effortlessly with their black wing feathers parted like the fingers of 
a man’s hand. In spring and the summer an implacable heat beats 
down, and the whole scene swims in a trembling haze. 

The guesthouse is an unexpected and rather enjoyable throw-back 
to Kipling’s India, with oil-lamps on the tables and faded photographs 
of viceregal parties and government officials on the walls. A 
resplendent Sikh in a bemedalled white uniform, his beard and his 
turban immaculately arranged, directs the gang of water-carriers who 
fill a large round basin for your evening bath. Then, just at dusk, 
which in India is always the best moment of the day, it is agreeable 
to sit out in the open with a long cold glass in your hand. The bite 
has gone out of the sun at last, and there is no sound or movement 
anywhere. A mild euphoria takes possession of the mind, especially 
if it is filled with visions of the things you have been seeing in the 
caves all day, and you float through time and space as benignant as 
Buddha himself. Towards eight o'clock the Sikh reappears and serves 
a dinner as though he were in the presence of maharajahs and princes. 

The actual ravine in which the caves have been dug is quite hidden 
from the plains. From Fardapur you come up the rocky bed of 
the Waghora River until an impasse, a wall of dun-coloured stone, 
appears to rise up. But then the river abruptly takes a sharp turn 
round to the right, the valley opens up again into a long horseshoe 
curve, and there, imbedded in the side of the almost perpendicular 
cliff, are the caves with their pillared and sculptured entrances. This 
is a wonderful sight. The cave doorways stretch round the ravine 
in a long line for perhaps a quarter of a mile, and about half-way 
up from the river-bed. There is a remarkable air of stillness and 
contemplation about the place. Two thousand years ago it must 
have been the last extremity of isolation. 

A full moon was rising while I was at Ajanta, and the stars were 
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like lamps. Although there were still said to be tigers about (one 
of them had held up a motor bus only a short time before), nothing 
moved in that bright light, and I used to love walking in the evening 
across the bare rocky ground. Even the threadbare little guesthouse 
garden which looked so utterly defeated in the daytime would put 
out a smell of jasmine, and there was usually somewhere in the distance 
the sound of an Indian pipe being played. 

Guidebook in hand, I set off for the caves each morning and spent 
the day there in a gentle coma. 

When Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, visited Ajanta about 
A.D. 640, the approach to the caves lay along the river-bed, and then, 
somewhere about the middle of the horseshoe, it turned up a steep 
path between two stone elephants which guarded the entrance. 
Nowadays the approach is made from the lower end of the valley, 
and through a prosaic gateway, like the entrance to any conventional 
monument, with the usual paraphernalia at the porter’s desk. There 
is just one exotic touch—a notice printed in Hindi and English saying 
that no milk or curds are to be smeared on the statues for the purposes 
of worship. 

No entrance fee is required, but you pay five rupees for the services 
of a guide who follows you from cave to cave holding up a large 
electric light towards the more interesting frescoes, and explaining 
them in an elusive sing-song English. Since Buddhism is no longer 
a living religion here you do not even have the ceremony of removing 
your shoes as you go in. 

When I first arrived there were no other visitors, and I was taken 
directly into Cave 1, which was among the last to be completed 
and consequently is one of the best preserved. Cave 1 is not 
unlike a large square ballroom with lines of massive pillars leading 
back into the darkness where, outlined very faintly in the grey light 
coming from the door, a statue of the Buddha sits cross-legged in 
the inner sanctuary. All the walls and the ceiling are covered with 
frescoes, and at first it is a little bewildering. The paintings are so 
crowded with human figures, and so many of them seem to be so 
stained and damaged that you despair of making out anything at all. 
But then gradually the eye adjusts itself and picks up a theme— 
perhaps some rajah on his elephant entering through a palace gate, 
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perhaps some group of dancers at a banquet—and the sensation of 
reality begins. 

The feeling of movement is extraordinary. It is almost cinemato- 
graphic. Wherever you look you see figures in a state of continuous 
motion, people gesticulating, dancing, stooping to kneel to the 
Buddha, half turning to one another as though some thought—some- 
thing they eagerly had to say—had suddenly come into their minds. 
The immediate effect is to give you a sensation of warmth and gaiety. 
It is not at all like one’s first impression of, say, the Michelangelo 
frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, where the figures are grander or nobler 
than life, or the Gozzoli murals in Florence in which the procession 
of the Medicis remains fixed in history. At Ajanta you, the observer, 
are part of the proceedings, and if you flash an electric light down 
the dark corridors the whole scene revolves around you like a ballet. 

Wherever they could the artists painted groups of lovers. You 
see them everywhere, floating ecstatically in clouds across the ceilings, 
inclining towards one another in some palace garden, or standing two 
by two, carved in high relief in panels from the floor to the ceiling 
at nearly every doorway. Almost always it is the shy first moment 
of love where the man, in the sudden relief of unexpected happiness, 
has discovered that he is welcome. He supports the woman on his 
arm, or perhaps he is simply reaching out to touch her and he looks 
away in a daze. The woman leans back and glances upward half 
smiling into his face. 

There is a curious grace about the Ajanta women, and quite clearly 
the artists adored painting them. Like elegant cats they seem to fall 
into natural attitudes of their own accord, even though their hour-glass 
figures appear to be wildly exaggerated to a western eye. Even 
Rubens in his most enthusiastic days could hardly have imagined such 
enormous high breasts and such tiny waists as these ; and yet, after 
you have been looking at the frescoes for an hour or two it is difficult 
to think of the female figure in any other way. 

In the Ajanta civilisation it was the rich, the privileged and the 
beautiful who went naked. Often you will see in the paintings a 
group of servant girls clothed drably from neck to knee, while the 
princess they are attending rises up like a flower out of the foliage 
with a towering headdress, strings of pearls falling down between her 
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breasts and a strip of transparent gauze around her loins. Apparently 
the underlying idea was that if a woman was beautiful she should be 
seen, and a kind of innocence was made of the human body. There 
was no question of modesty or self-consciousness. Nakedness was 
accepted as a natural thing, in the same way as children accept it, 
and the jewels and the jungle flowers in the women’s hair were treated 
as delightful toys. 

There seems to be no easy explanation of the pale-complexioned 
women of Ajanta who so intrigued Mr. Ralph. At one time it was 
thought that some unknown race with fair skin had migrated here 
from Europe or the North. But the archeologists now deny it. In 
any case there is evidence to show that whiteness was not always 
admired at the time: nearly all the princesses and more luxurious 
women painted here are cither black or dark brown. 

Through these scenes—the carnivals, the palace entertainments and 
the processions—the figure of the Buddha himself moves like some 
sad compassionate stranger, who dominates the company but yet is 
not really of it. He stands aside and he regrets but he does not 
condemn. Usually the artists portrayed him as an ordinary human 
being, and they follow him through all the stages of his long life on 
earth. One sees him first at the time of his birth at Kapilavastu, in 
northern India, in about 560 B.c., when a white elephant is said to 
have visited his mother in a dream ; and then as a wealthy young 
prince living with his wife in his palace. There follows the time 
when his charioteer happens to take him through the squalid streets 
of the city, and for the first time he sees old age, sickness and death. 
He decides at once to abandon his life of futile luxury and calls his 
horse Kanthaka : “My dear Kanthaka, please carry me once more 
for this one night. When I have become Buddha I shall bring 
salvation to the world of gods and men.’ The gods then place their 
hands under Kanthaka’s hoofs so that the palace guards shall not be 
wakened, and Buddha escapes to the forest where he throws off his 
jewels and princely robes and for six years sits at the feet of the 
Brahmin teachers, trying to unravel the mystery of life. 

The fresco (12 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 4} inches) in Cave 1, 
which shows Buddha at the supreme moment of his life—when he 
has left the Brahmins and the arch-fiend Mara comes to tempt him 
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—is very badly damaged now, but it must have been one of the 
finest things at Ajanta. The scene is fervently described in Beal’s 
Romantic History of Buddha, a Victorian work which was much admired 
at one time : 

* Below Buddha, in front, are the women (two of them remarkatle 
for a redundancy of jewellery and a scarcity of clothing), whom Raja 
Mara bade use all their wiles to induce Buddha to relent and give 
way to his passions. In obedience to their lord’s commands they went 
with mincing gait towards the spot where the Bodhisattva (the 
Buddha-to-be) sat beneath a tree, and standing a short distance from 
him, they proceeded to put into practice every ogling way and 
lascivious art they could. Some with dainty smiles to display their 
white teeth, some with eyes askance, looking at the Bodhisattva ; 
others stooping down before him and looking upwards into his 
face ; others drooping their heads so as to conceal their faces, and 
looking at one another ; others with their hands toying with their 
breasts ; others half covered with their breasts and their hips bare ; 
others again entirely nude, walking to and fro and with their heads 
turning this way and that, and their eyes darting side glances. But 
notwithstanding all these temptations Bodhisattva sat—even as the 
full moon when it emerges from the hands of Rahu, the Asura Raja, 
pure and spotless ; or as the sun when he first scatters his dazzling 
rays in the morning.’ 

Mara, having failed with his women (they are supposed to have 
been his daughters), turned his warriors and demons upon Buddha, 
and in this fresco they are a most fearsome looking crew. But the 
elements rise and drive them away and still Buddha sits on unmoved. 
Then comes the moment of enlightenment. He sees that the basis 
of earthly life is pain and that pain is birth, sickness, old age and 
death. Next he conceives that the cause of pain is desire : desire for 
birth, for existence and for life after death. Therefore to defeat pain 
all earthly cravings and passions must be quenched until, detached at 
last, one reaches Nirvana, the state of perfect disembodied bliss. The 
last scenes then are of Buddha preaching his faith in the deer park 
at Benares, and of his death at the age of 80—represented in Cave 
26 by a huge reclining figure that runs almost the whole length of 
the hall. 
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Most of the rest of the frescoes (apart from the decorations and the 
purely abstract designs on the ceilings) are concerned with the jakatas, 
the various stories of Buddha’s legendary existence before he decided 
to be born and to settle on the earth. Some of them are charming. 
In one he appears as a fish at a time when drought has devastated the 
land: he emerges through a crack in the dry mud, and makes a 
declaration of goodness. Then the rain falls. In another scene 
Buddha has been taken to see a ploughing match and he sits under a 
tree in the midday heat grieving over the sweat and toil to which 
mankind is condemned. The sun moves on and the shadows under 
the trees change position: but not the shadow of Buddha’s tree. 
It remains fixed over his head until, his meditation ended, he rises 
to go away. Then—whitt! (I quote the guide at Ajanta)—the 
shadow vanishes over the horizon. 

In the statues, great masses of stone ten or twelve feet in height, 
Buddha is much more formally represented. He is usually shown in 
the ‘lotus’ position, with his legs tucked up beneath him and with 
one hand lightly folded over the other or pointing downward in the 
“earth-touching’ gesture. Before very long you realise that your 
first impression of sameness in these statues was quite wrong. No 
two figures are alike: one smiles faintly, another meditates, a third 
appears about to speak: and indeed, if you move to different parts 
of the cave you can sometimes see these three aspects in the one 
figure. 

Since these images are placed in the darkest inner recesses of the 
temples they loom up before you in a strangely spectral way. Each 
one, evidently, has been put where it is for a definite reason, for there 
is a moment just at sunset when the slanting sunlight enters through 
the open doorways : it slides down the colonnades inch by inch until 
at last it falls directly upon the enchanted and enigmatic face ; and 
then quite easily you can imagine that the statue lives and breathes, 
and that, as devout pilgrims believe, it exerts a benign and compelling 
influence upon everyone who comes to the valley. 

It was this illusion no doubt that gave rise to a legend in the neigh- 
bouring villages long after the monks had gone and Buddhism was 
submerged under the vast plurality of Hindu gods and divine monsters. 
According to this legend, Indra, the King of Heaven, allowed the 
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other gods and goddesses to descend to earth for one night’s revelry, 
provided that they returned to heaven before the cock crowed. 
Inevitably the cock did crow while the revelry was still going on, and 
the gods and goddesses were frozen into the statues of Ajanta. 

As though to substantiate this legend the villagers themselves used 
to come to the caves for a carnival once a year on the day after the 
Hindu festival of Makara-Saukraut. They bathed in the river, 
bought toys and sweetmeats and flowers from one another, and 
considered it a great joke to let off fireworks so that the bees which 
then infested the caves would come swarming out and start a stampede 
among the crowd. Sometimes, during the celebrations a holy man 
would walk among the statues daubing them with paint and curds 
while he muttered incantations—hence the present notice at the gate. 
Then, at the first sign of dawn, the villagers would pack up their 
carts, and Ajanta would be left to its isolation for another year. 

It is this association of gaiety with worship which seems at first so 
odd to a western mind. In many of the frescoes everyone is obviously 
delighted in earthy pleasure and quite regardless of the awful issues 
of death and reincarnation. There is no sign of guilt and no moral 
appears to be drawn. The conception of original sin is replaced here 
by the idea that human beings, though wayward, are fundamentally 
innocent and entirely in the grip of fate. And always the benign 
forgiving figure of Buddha is presiding somewhere in the back- 
ground. 

There is nothing pornographic or ugly in anything the artist-monks 
painted at Ajanta (in which it differs greatly from many other Indian 
shrines), but the religious and the profane are so mixed up that it is 
almost as if they were trying to create some ideal conception, a 
humanist heaven perhaps, or if you like, a heavenly humanism. As 
for the artists themselves, no one knows who they were, for they 
never signed their work or appear to have painted portraits of them- 
selves (unless they be represented by the figures of begging monks). 
At that period they were not very high up in the social scale ; they 
were often classed with perfumers, musicians and pastrycooks as 
* purveyors of pleasure.’ 

It is, of course, maddening to find so much destroyed. There is 
hardly a single panel which has not been damaged in some way— 
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either darkened, stained, scorched, cut about or ripped away entirely. 
Tourists have even taken knives and cut their names into the frescoes 
—and a vandal with a fine hand for Hindi script is just as bad as 
anyone else. In some places it is the seeping monsoonal rain that 
has done the damage. Just when the eye lights on some lovely 
passage it comes to an abrupt halt in a patch of mould or a blank 
space on the wall, and it is as though someone has snatched a book 
from your hands just at the moment when it is most absorbing. 

On the outside verandah of Cave 17 there has been great destruction, 
but in the centre by some freak of providence a girl’s head has been 
preserved. A chic little hat is poised on the built-up coiffure of her 
hair ; there is a quick bird-like expression in her face, rather haughty 
and detached, and as she is supposed to be flying through the sky 
her pendant earrings and sapphire necklace slant back behind her in 
the wind. There she is, this bright little Paris mannequin, nothing 
but the peeling wall around her, nothing younger than a thousand 
years ; and it is infuriating that one can see no more of her, nor the 
man she flies with, nor where she goes, nor understand just why she 
should wear that groomed and sophisticated air of the haute couture 
from the latest issue of the fashion magazines. 

The wild creatures—the sacred geese, the sinister white owl (which 
is the harbinger of destruction), the elephants, the panthers and the 
other Indian animals—are almost always drawn in free sweeping out- 
lines, and there are no other animal studies in India which are com- 
parable with them. The floral designs are much finer than anything 
at Pompeii (with which they have a vague familiarity), and there are 
enough of them in Cave 1 alone to make a renaissance of design in 
all the textiles, the pottery and the interior decoration of India and 
the East. Up to the present, however, the curse which is supposed 
to light upon anyone making copies at Ajanta seems to have acted 
with peculiar virulence upon the souvenir makers. I saw in one 
or two spinning mills in Aurangabad some of the attempts to repro- 
duce parts of the frescoes on silk and tapestry. Everything in the 
originals which is so effortless and so gay seems to degenerate into 
vulgarity once an amateur hand tries to copy them. 

It is doubtful, anyway, whether the texture and the colour of the 
originals could ever be exactly reproduced, for the monks had a 
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special technique of their own. Having chipped away at the walls 
and the ceilings until they were quite flat they prepared a clay made 
from pulverised rock, cow dung, powdered husks of corn and vege- 
table fibres. This was plastered on as a facing. Then the whole 
was covered with lime the thickness of an eggshell. When the actual 
painting began an outline was first done of each figure in red ochre, 
and finally the colour was blocked in with washes. The artists never 
used gold. Their blacks they may have obtained from burnt ivory, 
their blues from lapis lazuli, brought from Persia. Most of the other 
colours were got from the flowers which are still growing in the 
ravine at the present time, notably the amaranth, which in classical 
tradition is the unfading flower and the emblem of immortality. 
When one considers that the paintings on the outside verandahs 
have withstood the monsoons and the sunshine since the time of 
the Roman Empire, it is staggering that they should have lasted 
so well. 

In the second cave the artists achieved one very curious effect—a 
kind of trompe d'’oeil. This is the * Botticelli group,’ so called because 
the slender willowy forms of the women, an oddity at Ajanta, bear 
some slight resemblance to the Botticelli nymphs in the Florentine 
paintings. They are painted in the palest oyster-browns, and stand 
in a dark recess to the right of a statue of Buddha. If, after you have 
been looking at the group for a few minutes, you switch off the 
electric light, the figures stand out in the darkness like solid statues of 
luminous ivory. It is a little startling, too, to find that, if you tap 
one of the pillars close by with your hand, it emits a low rever- 
berating moan. 

The work is, of course, uneven. Moving from the earliest caves 
to the latest you can easily trace the development of the painting up 
to its climax in the sixth century, when the artists worked with a 
mastery that was never again repeated. In the later caves the quality 
declines rapidly, and the very latest, excavated in the seventh century, 
were left half finished. Only the rough formations of pillars and 
doorways have been hewn out of the rock, and it almost seems that 
one day the workmen dropped their tools and went away. Between 
the rough carvings in Cave 12, the earliest cave, and these forlorn 


scrapings eight centuries later there could hardly be a more revealing 
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illustration of the Buddhist conception of the wheel of life, the eternal 
cycle that is supposed to bring all things back to their beginnings. 

For the most part visitors tend to concentrate on just a few of the 
caves, and by seeing Caves 1, 2, 10, 17 and 25, you can get a fairly 
good idea of the rise and fall of the Ajanta civilisation. Personally I 
found after the first morning that it was pleasanter to wander without 
a guide, using a pocket torch of my own. At intervals of half an 
hour or so one emerges to smoke a cigarette on the parapet outside, 
with the kites flying overhead and just the distant echo of voices in 
the silence ; then, picking another doorway at random, you plunge 
into the darkness again. 

Nearly everyone who goes to the caves finds that among so many 
hundreds of scenes and groups of figures there are just two or three 
which they particularly like and remember. My own list would 
include at least one group of lovers, and a figure of a dark slave girl 
who is kneeling in front of a rajah, apparently imploring him for 
forgiveness for some indiscretion (according to one version she was 
sent to seduce Buddha and failed). Among the statues the best, to 
my mind, or at any rate the most spontaneous, is a small group out- 
side Cave 19. A Naga king and queen, visitors from the under- 
world, with the traditional hooded cobras poised over their heads, 
sit on a parapet pleasantly surveying the valley and the passers-by. 
Almost as an afterthought the young queen has propped her left foot 
on a stone ledge, and she is so confiding and so much at ease with 
her husband that it is impossible to believe that she did not once 
exist. These two have been sitting there quietly absorbed in one 
another for the past fifteen hundred years. 

But only once perhaps did the Ajanta artists achieve the supreme 
masterpiece at which they were inevitably aiming. This is the paint- 
ing known as the Lotus Bodhisattva in Cave 1. It is a little larger 
than life size, and at the left-hand side of a doorway leading into the 
inner sanctuary. He is represented standing and as a young man of 
extreme physical beauty, a tall pyramid of jewels on his head, a half- 
opened bud of the sacred lotus in his hand, and strings of pearls and 
sapphires falling across his chest. At his side his dark girl-wife is 
turning sadly away. In the young man’s expression there is an 
immense distress ; knowing and loving the world he realises that he 
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is bound to leave it on his search for truth. This for the monks was 
the calm dispassionate heart of the human tragedy, the moment of 
ultimate sacrifice ; and indeed it would be difficult to look at this 
painting without a feeling of pity and fulfilment. In all the lovers 
of Ajanta these two are the only ones to be parted. 

Looking back, I can see that what really took me to Ajanta was 
the notion that I was going to find some sort of revelation there. 
It was not just that I was intrigued by the strange history of the caves 
and the undoubted beauty of the painting ; the place really had an 
oracular quality for me, and in some odd way this was mixed up 
with my memory of the refugees I had seen in New Delhi and the 
vision of the new India that was expected to emerge with the depar- 
ture of the British—the tragic fact and the pleasant dream. Ajanta 
was a demonstration that there had existed a composed and steady 
civilisation in India under native ruic, with a native art of its own and 
a religion which was a part of everybody’s life. 

The presumption was that as soon as the British left India the 
country would begin to throw off the influence of the west and 
return—as Gandhi so often urged—to its own culture and its own 
way of life. And indeed there has been in the last few years a 
tremendous enthusiasm among Indians for all things Indian. Some- 
thing like 25,000 people, mostly students and pilgrims, came to 
Ajanta last year. While 1 was there I used to enjoy watching these 
visitors arrive each day. They were mostly young men and women, 
both Hindus and Muslims, and it was evident that many of them had 
saved for this trip for months or even years. They arrived by 
motor-bus, in horse-drawn tonga carts and even on foot, and they 
came up the steps to the entrance in their bright cotton coats and 
saris like flocks of butterflies moving in front of the dull surface of 
the rocks. They did not appear to come in any great spirit of rever- 
ence, but it was evident that they were responding to something in 
the painting itself which was very much wanting in their own lives, 
and perhaps they saw things there which were hidden from me. 
They clustered round the figure of the Lotus Bodhisattva in Cave 1 
with excited shining eyes, as though they had been waiting for this 
moment for a long time. Most of them were too poor to afford 
the five rupees for a lamp, so they had to make the best of the grey 
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light filtering in from the doorway. But this did not deter them in 
the least. Apparently they were able to get some sort of an idea of 
the paintings because in the half darkness one could constantly hear 
them calling to one another in their high-pitched voices: “ Come 
and look at this—and this—and this.” 

However, I suppose one can read a good deal too much into this 
enthusiasm. I know that in my own case I moved about in a warm 
glow of imagination the whole of the time I was in the caves—a 
glow which returns whenever I think of them now—but no genuine 
revelation ever came. Instead, in the end a sense of separation inter- 
vened. When I was actually looking at the frescoes I did manage 
to get caught up with a sense of living in another world. But once 
outside in the hard sunlight the spell was broken off like a receding 
dream at the moment of awakening, and no matter how hard I 
tried I could never bring it back. 


This sort of experience makes one realise how deeply one is involved 
in the present. The cotton mills and the office buildings of Bombay 
and Calcutta are, in reality, much more typical of India now than 
these solitary temples, and the old phantasmagoria of Maharajahs 


and tiger hunts is rapidly becoming a dead myth. 1! doubt whether 
these young twentieth-century Indian tourists at Ajanta would have 
thought very much of the Buddhist idea that success is an illusion, 
and that all worldly ambition and desire can only lead you on to 
misery and possibly to violent death. In the way they talked and 
held themselves it was apparent that they were already very much 
involved in the western idea of progress, which is not a revolving 
wheel but an arrow shooting off into the blue. 

One day when I had gone alone to the caves I came on a young 
Hindu girl who was standing before one of the most famous paintings 
in Cave 2—a princess leaning casually against a pillar in the scene 
which depicts the birth of Buddha. She was engaged in doing 
something which any woman might do: comparing herself to the 
painting. And there was, in fact, a delightful resemblance. Since 
the fifth century a.p. the almond eyes had not changed, nor the 
silver anklets, nor the bangles round her wrist, nor even the way 
the hair was bound in a chignon at the back. Just the white sari of 
the modern girl was different, for the princess in the fresco wore only 
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her jewels and a loin cloth of gauze. Tentatively the Hindu girl 
rested her own back against a pillar, and at once her figure fell into 
the indolent lines of the princess, with the head drooping a little 
forward and one hand resting on her hip. Just for a moment she 
held this pose, and she was evidently quite captivated by some sort 
of private dream of herself as she might have been in another age. 
Then, catching my eye suddenly, she smiled nervously, picked up her 
sensible, factory-made handbag of black patent leather, and hurried on. 
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A Parcel for Alexandria 


BY P. H. NEWBY 


PEARING wore his hair long even in Egypt. He had the 

kind of complexion the sun fired to a demonic redness and, 

in contrast, the hair looked whiter and silkier than it does 

today. Everybody knew him, by sight if not by name. 
He never wore a hat. You can imagine how he stood out in a crowd 
of Egyptians because of this flouncing mop of hair. He was a marked 
man. Perhaps he felt that the extravagance of his appearance had to 
be matched in some way by an extravagance of conduct. In England, 
where he is naturally less conspicuous, Spearing has never made a lot 
of trouble. 

Both of us were teaching at the University but I saw more of him 
than the rest of my colleagues did because we put up at the same 
pension. Accordingly, when I heard him shouting abuse in Cairo 
Post Office one hot afternoon I went over to see what the trouble was 
this time. 

We were in the Parcels Department, a long dark cavern equipped 
with an unusually wide counter, a number of scales and a chute. 
Only one official seemed to be on duty that afternoon, a hard-faced 
little man with creased cheeks who closed his eyes when he spoke. 

“If you don’t put Alexandria,” he said in English, “ I won’t take it.” 

Spearing was so angry that his hands visibly trembled when they 
gripped the edge of the counter. “ Everybody knows where Sidi 
Gaber is, you coot !_ You know where Sidi Gaber is! I know where 
it is! He——” 

The hand that was flung out in my direction turned suddenly into 
a claw. Spearing had recognised me. Seizing me by the lapel he 
stared into my face. 

“This awful bastard says he won't take my parcel unless I write 
Alexandria on the bloody thing! You ever heard such insolence ?” 
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The request was a bit fussy, perhaps, though not unreasonable. It 
was rather like asking for ‘ Chelsea, London,’ instead of plain * Chel- 
sea. But when the official picked the parcel up and threw it at 
Spearing I could see that neither man was in a rational state of mind. 
A hot wind had been blowing into Cairo for a week, withering 
everybody's forbearance, and outbursts of rage were common. 
Accordingly I picked Spearing’s parcel up, caught him by the elbow, 
and contrived to steer him towards the door. 

Do you remember that big café overlooking Opera Square ? 
Spearing was so weakened by emotion that I was able to lead him to 
a table, parcel and all, and order coffee without another word from 
him. Anger had affected him like physical shock. In a curious, 
pinched way his nose seemed scarcely to belong to the rest of his face 
and his hair burned on top of his head like a great, white flame. 

“Who's the parcel for, anyway?” I asked, not meaning to be 
inquisitive, but frankly at a loss for something to say. 

For a moment he stared at me as though I had spoken in a language 
he did not understand. When he looked down at the parcel I sensed 
that not only had he forgotten to whom it was addressed but also— 
so completely had he been carried away—he had forgotten the parcel’s 
very existence. 

“I’m going to write to the Minister of Communications,” he said 
after he had drunk his black coffee. “Go back to the Post Office 
and buy a sheet of official paper. If I went into that place again 
I'd have somebody's blood on my hands.” 

In Egypt all letters to government departments have to be written 
on officially stamped paper. I assumed Spearing proposed writing 
to the Minister about the scene in the Parcels Department and made 
only a half-hearted attempt to dissuade him. After all, he would 
enjoy blowing off steam and it was most unlikely that anything 
would come of his complaint. When I returned with the official 
paper (luckily I didn’t have to go near the Parcels Department to buy 
it) Spearing had his fountain pen ready. On the marble-topped 
café table he wrote a letter of protest to His Excellency the Minister 
which ended up by demanding the instant dismissal of the official 
concerned. 

The letter, which he signed in his capacity of Assistant Professor 
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of the Faculty of Arts, was posted at a branch post office near the 
pension (so was the parcel, now addressed to Alexandria) and as 
Spearing, sweating like a seal, bounced away through the torrid after- 
noon in the direction of Zamalek I thought the incident closed. 

Judging by his alarm and embarrassment a week later so had Spear- 
ing. He threw open the Common Room door and said in a voice 
of anguish, “ For God’s sake, Newby, come and give me support. 
He’s come !” 

I was the sole occupant of the Common Room at that time of the 
morning and I could see no way of shuffling my responsibility on to 
other shoulders. “ Who's come ?”’ I asked. 

“ That poor bastard from the Parcels Department! You remem- 
ber, it’s no good saying you don’t! The Ministry have sent him 
along to apologise and they've told him that unless I accept his apology 
he'll get the sack. Can you imagine anything more infamous?” 

In Spearing’s room we found the man drinking the coffee Spearing 
had instantly offered him. He looked a sick man. The furrows in 
his cheeks seemed deeper and the whites of his eyes were discoloured. 
At our entry he stood up and cried quietly into a large spotted 
handkerchief. 

Spearing snatched up a piece of paper and showed it to me. At 
this distance of time I can only remember that it bore a typed message 
in English which required Spearing to append his signature if the 
apology of Hussein Khamis was accepted ; and if it was not accepted 
the Professor could be assured that Mr. Khamis would be dismissed 
from the Post Office. 

“ There’s no other word for it, Newby. It’s wicked! Treating 
one of their own people in this way. 1 don’t like people to be humili- 
ated like this. It’s a bloody outrage, that’s what it is! Sending the 
poor blighter all the way to Gizch, here, to apologise to a foreigner ! 
To a foreigner! Mr. Khamis, | want to know who sent you.” 

“ Sign the paper, do,’’ I said, “ and let the fellow go.” 

Mr. Khamis was so yellow in the face I could only imagine that 
humiliation had affected his liver. “I have four little motherless 
children,” he said. He did not wish to give the name of the official 
in the Ministry who had sent him. 

“ We'll take a taxi,” Spearing shouted. “I'll damn soon find out 
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who the fellow was when I get to the Ministry. I'll give him a piece 
of my mind! He’s obviously a dreadful bully.” 

Mr. Khamis and I were in great distress at the thought of Spearing 
visiting the Ministry of Communications but he was beyond the 
reach of reason. A farrash fetched a taxi and we set off—Spearing 
insisted on my presence—through the sunshine which cruelly con- 
tradicted the despair in Mr. Khamis’s heart and the gloom in mine. 
During the journey Spearing lectured us on the sanctity of personal 
relations. If, in any community, personal relations were not good, 
then that community was rotten in its essentials. And what were 
personal relations but kindness and consideration for other people ? 
There was no kindness in the Ministry of Communications if their 
treatment of Mr. Khamis was anything to go by. That treatment 
was a symptom of the corruption of Egypt. And so on. 

Khamis Effendi, as Spearing insisted on addressing him, was the 
first to leave the taxi on arrival at the Ministry. He did not stop. 
He turned sharply to the left and walked swiftly in the direction of 
Kasr-el-Aini. 

Spearing looked after him in astonishment. “ Khamis Effendi !” 
he shouted. “That's not the way to the Ministry.” 

Khamis Effendi broke into a run. The heat was so intense we 
could see it rising in waves from the pavement. Everything more 
than thirty yards distant—palm trees, tram lines and Khamis Effendi 
—quivered in uncertainty. He did not so much disappear as evaporate. 

“ Extraordinary !”’ said Spearing. “‘ What d’you think made him 
clear off like that ?”’ 

“ Just sign that paper,” I urged, “ give it to one of these policemen 
on duty and let’s go and get some iced beer.” 

Spearing had already discovered the name of the official who had 
sent Khamis Effendi out to the University. He showed the letter 
to one of the policemen who deciphered the signature and said we 
were to go to the second floor and ask for the office of Tartur Bey 
who was the most important man on that floor. There would, he 
said, be no mistaking the office. It would naturally be the one from 
which came the greatest noise. 

What it is like in Egyptian government offices these days I have 
no idea but at that time, before the Revolution, there was no such 
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thing as an ante-room. Everyone crowded round the great man’s 
desk, fighting for his attention while he, as often as not, conducted 
interminable conversations on the telephone. 

“Tartur Bey!’’ Spearing pushed a policeman’s arm aside and 
stormed into the crowded room. “Did you write this infamous 
letter ?”” 

An effect was made not so much by the volume of Spearing’s shout 
—there were others in the room making quite as much noise—as by 
the fact that it was in English. The foreign, hard sound cut into the 
more guttural babble. And then, of course, Spearing himself with 
his bulk and his crimson face and his white hair was quite sufficient 
to make any Egyptian fall silent at the very sight of him. Not only 
did the room become quiet. The crowd made way for us. 

“Did you write this wicked letter ?’’ Spearing was angrier than 
I would have believed possible after the lecture he had just given on 
the importance of good personal relations. 

Tartur Bey was a middle-aged man of an obvious Turkish descent. 
He had a heavy, pear-shaped face and the large, baggy, dissipated 
eyes of a bloodhound. He was quietly drinking a cup of coffee and 
did not seem at all put out by Spearing’s rudeness. Without moving 
his head, the coffee cup poised at his lips, Tartur Bey read the letter 
which Spearing was holding in front of him and said, gently, “ Yes, 
Professor. That is my letter.” 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? How can you treat a man 
like that? It’s a wonder you didn’t order him to lick my boots ! 
And me a foreigner too! Did you think of these things? I'll tell 
you what you've done. You've destroyed the man’s self-respect !”’ 

Tartur Bey was so bewildered that he looked at me as though for 
guidance. 

“Isn't Professor Spearing satisfied with the man’s apology ?” he 
asked. 

“ Satisfied ?”’ roared Spearing. ‘“* There’s only one apology I want 
to hear. That’s an apology from you to Khamis Effendi for the 
shocking way you've treated him !”’ 

Tartur Bey’s secretary, a young man in a tarboosh, whispered in 
his master’s ear. Clearly, the situation was being explained more 
fully and as the young man spoke so Tartur Bey changed colour. 
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An almost girlish blush appeared on his cheeks, so tender and so in- 
appropriate on that heavy countenance that a man on my right began 
chuckling and whispering behind his hand. Everyone in the room, 
with the exception of Tartur Bey, his secretary, Spearing and myself, 
gave way to laughter. 

Tartur Bey jumped to his feet. He shouted in Arabic and the 
room was immediately silent. Querulous with rage he began speak- 
ing to Spearing. “ You are uncivilised and uncultured ! It is shame- 
ful for a man of your position to behave like this. You are a wicked 
man. You are evil and old. You have a devil!” 

He screwed the letter up and threw it in Spearing’s face. 

“ How dare you speak to me like that !”’ Spearing said down his 
nose. 

Tartur Bey rocked from side to side in his anger. The room which 
had already seemed unbearably full of people now became even more 
crowded. Policemen in cast-off army uniforms rushed in to wave 
truncheons in the air and push everyone about. I could see Tartur 
Bey standing on a chair and pointing at Spearing, although by this 
time so much noise was going on it was quite impossible to hear 
what he was saying. Spearing himself was not so enraged that he 
was blind to the possibility of a crack on the head from a truncheon ; 
he made little resistance when I took his arm to guide him to the door, 
though he called into my car as we went, “I made my protest, any- 
way. 

So much confusion had been caused by the inrush of policemen 
that Spearing and I were able to escape and descend to the next floor 
without further molestation. 

“ Newby, this is quite iniquitous! It has become impossible to 
step inside a post office or a government office without being insulted ! 

Just what sort of man do they think I am?” 

He did a curious thing. He crouched with rage. So anxious was 
he to find a more vigorous cuss-word than any he had used before 
that he crouched as an aid to concentration. At least, that is what it 
looked like. The heat in those closed government offices was in- 
supportable. Red-faced, sweating, swearing to himself, he crouched 
like a man at the beginning of a race. 

“Newby,” he said savagely, “go to the entrance hall. You'll 
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find a man there in a little booth selling official notepaper. I want 
two sheets in case I spoil one.” 

By this time I was feeling quite angry myself. 

“What do you want official notepaper for?” 

The question exasperated him. He straightened up and looked at 
me with eyes that were very wide open, so wide open that the pupils 
were completely surrounded by white. “To write my complaint 
about Tartur Bey to the Minister of Communications, of course !”” 

I took him into a little alcove where some leather chairs were 
blistering in the sun. “ What would you do,” I asked, “ if this time 
your letter did reach the Minister and he made Tartur Bey come all 
the way out to the University to apologise ?”’ 

“Oh, he never would! Tartur Bey is much too important for 
that.”” Nevertheless, Spearing was considerably calmer. 

“ There is no end to it, man. Anyway, I think you are in the 
wrong. You were very rude to Tartur Bey.” 

“Was 1?"’ He began sniffing and looking around him. “ Can 
you smell it too? Why, bugs of course. Don’t tell me you don’t 
know the smell of bugs! They’re in these chairs.” 

He stood up and began examining the chairs carefully but in a way 
that revealed he was not giving his mind to the matter. 

“You're quite right !’’ He dropped a chair with athump. “I’m 
a fool! God, what a fool I am!” 

He set off so quickly that I had to run to catch him up. 

“ As an honourable man,” he said, “ there’s no other course but 
apology. I shall go back to Tartur Bey and apologise.” 

Argument was simply not possible. I was tempted to run away 
like Khamis Effendi. As Spearing mounted the stairs and marched 
along the corridor towards Tartur Bey’s office there was little in his 
manner to reveal that this time his mission was peace. The white 
crest of hair stood up like a plume in a warrior’s helmet. At the sight 
of him the policemen rose hurriedly to their feet but Spearing scarcely 
saw them. He broke their line with a wave of the hand, probably 
thinking they were asking for backsheesh, and using precisely the same 
tactics as before drove hard for Tartur Bey’s desk. 

“ Excellency !”" he shouted, “how can you forgive me? It is 
all my fault! Please don’t get up. Don’t disturb yourself. All 
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I ask is that you should dine with me tonight.” Spearing turned to 


me with a frown. “ What's the name of that excellent restaurant off 
Fouad 1st Street where they serve Egyptian food? You remember 
the place, the one with the roof-garden, and on the way up you pass 
the kitchen and you see them roasting kebab. El Hati! That's 
the place! Tartur Bey, Mr. Newby and I will regard it as a great 
privilege if you dine with us at El Hati’s tonight. Shall we say 
eight o'clock ?” 

Tartur Bey lay back in his chair with his eyes closed. He had closed 
them as soon as Spearing had burst upon him. A bead of perspiration 
collected at both corners of his mouth. But for the buzz of flies 
there was silence in the room. Tartur Bey opened his eyes suddenly 
and I could see by the way the corners of his mouth went down that 
he had hoped to find Spearing’s presence an illusion. He wiped the 
sweat off his chin with an index finger and gave me a look of deep 
melancholy. 

“| accept your apology,” he said to Spearing. “‘ Now please go !” 

Spearing was not satisfied. “ How do I know you have forgiven 
me in your heart? Have dinner with us tonight and I really shall 
know.” 

“ All right, Professor,” said Tartur Bey with solemnity. “ But I 
really have forgiven you. This khamseen makes us all short-tempered. 
Now you must go because I am busy.” 

He even shook hands with us. He had to shout at the policemen 
before they allowed us to pass, so certain were they that we were 
dangerous criminals. The last we saw of Tartur Bey was as he sat, 
staring straight before him with an expression of great weariness on 
his face. 

I say it was the last we saw of Tartur Bey because of course he did 
not turn up for the dinner. Spearing and I waited until nine o'clock 
before we began eating and during that time Spearing said, over and 
over again, “ What a very nice man Tartur Bey is! You couldn't 
wish to meet a nicer man. Such a strong face. So powerful. Like 
a Roman Emperor.” 

We did not leave until ten. By this time Spearing had come round 
to the view that Tartur Bey had never intended to put in an appear- 
ance. His acceptance of the invitation had been quite insincere. That 
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was the trouble with these Egyptians. You could never trust them. 
Never meant what they said. 

“Come to think of it,” Spearing remarked, “I made a mistake in 
asking the blighter. I didn’t insult him half so much as I insulted 
Khamis Effendi, and he was humiliated by Tartur as well. Khamis 
Effendi is the man we ought to have invited. Well, I hope he doesn’t 
lose his job.” 

For the remainder of Spearing’s stay in Cairo (and he was there 
two more years) he never entered the Parcels Department of Cairo 
Main Post Office. In fact, he never cared to hear the place mentioned. 
“ If Khamis Bey was still there,” he once brought himself to explain, 
‘it would be embarrassing to run into him again. And if he weren’t 
—well, I'd feel sort of guilty.” 
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Novelists and Travellers 


BY PETER GREEN 


Man is the measure of all things. 
PROTAGORAS 


E have recently had the intriguing double spectacle of 
Sir Harold Nicolson assuring us that the novel was 
dead, and Mr. John Lehmann complaining that it was 
being ousted among the younger generation by the 
travel-book. ‘It seems,’ Mr. Lehmann wrote, ‘as obligatory for an 
English writer making his debut in the fifties to produce a travel- 
book as it was for him to produce an autobiographical novel in the 
twenties.’ Like most obiter dicta of the kind, these generalisations are, 
if not entirely untrue, at any rate misleading. The four thousand- 
odd novels produced last year contained a reassuring percentage of 
new talent ; and few novelists, it seems, were sufficiently alarmed by 
the prospect of imminent extinction to defend their candles against 
Sir Harold’s huff-and-puff. What did emerge very clearly were two 
facts: first, that no one was very sure what a novel was (or defined 
it as the type they themselves read or wrote, which comes to the 
same thing) ; and second, that a new type of travel-book had appeared 
since the war, which could not be contained within the normal 
definition. 
In the last resort, literary disagreements depend on personal and 
emotional convictions: the conviction that Man is, or is not, the 
Protagorean centre of the universe ; that his proper study is himself, 
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or not himself but God ; that personal relationships control society, £ 

or vice versa; that man has, or has not, a natural dominance over ; 4 
woman, and so on. Literary criticism is based (though it is seldom 4 
admitted) on these personal beliefs ; and however propped up it may a 


be with terminological jargon, any attempt to turn it into an exact 
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and objective science is a priori hopeless. In the present case Sir 
Harold represents liberal rationalism, and Mr. Lehmann personal 
ethics and aesthetics: the one will swear by Gibbon and the other 
by Henry James. Their points of view are both admissible ; but any 
attempt at mutual proselytisation is so much wasted breath. 

The ‘ travel-books’ of which Mr. Lehmann complains, and to 
which Sir Harold regularly devotes a good deal of space in the 
columns of the Observer, are something more than such a definition 
would suggest. They are, in fact, a completely new genre : a medium 
for the expression not only of self, but of self in relation to a wider 
sphere that embraces both man and his environment. They accept 
rather than impose, and their unifying pattern is the right relation 
of man with the totality of his world. This attitude has been crystal- 
lised by Jacquetta Hawkes in A Land and Man On Earth: the work 
of Lawrence Durrell and Patrick Leigh Fermor, Peter Mayne’s The 
Alleys of Marrakesh, or Freya Stark’s remarkable new study Ionia, have 
more in common with Miss Hawkes than with any conventional 
travelogue. The label ‘ travel-book’ covers a multitude of miscon- 
ceptions : I well remember a B.B.C. Critics team floundering about 
hopelessly when discussing Miss Stark’s Ionia, simply because they 
assumed it to have the intentions of a run-of-the-mill pre-war 
travelogue. Critics, despite their reiterated pleas for new ideas, tend 
actively to dislike them when they appear: especially if their sense 
of pattern or their emotional susceptibilities are offended thereby. 

It is difficult to realise how recent is the emergence of the travel- 
book as a medium into which a professional writer is ready to throw, 
not only his talents for description, but also his total interpretative and 
emotional powers. It is, in fact, a post-war phenomenon : Lawrence 
Durrell’s Prospero’s Cell (1945) was the true forerunner of the move- 
ment—though perhaps the original impetus was given by his friend 
Henry Miller in the uneven, egocentric, but tremendously powerful 
Colossus of Maroussi (1942). 

The pre-war cognoscenti had some reason for despising the travel- 
book : chiefly, I think, because it was amateur, in the sense of not 
being originally conceived as literature at all. How well we know 
the interminable titles, churned out in the days of cheap printing and 
plentiful paper: the slipshod English, flat as stale soda-water, the 
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meticulous chronicling of boring inessentials, the gush of clichés blow- 


ing up to heaven in a genteel volcano. The serious writers, more- 
over, were too concerned about the political scene to notice anything 
beyond it: when they did travel, they characteristically chose the 
desolate slag-heaps, the dried fish and lunar landscape of Iceland. 

The real difference today is that travel, as a serious writer's medium, 
has acquired some meaning: and the travel-book has become, in 
consequence, a vehicle for expressing a total attitude to life. In 
becoming subjectivised it has acquired fresh form. The writer is 
turning more and more to the larger context of travel to illuminate 
his problems: his personality is migrating from the centre to the 
periphery of life. Those who insist on being their own axis of 
existence can bear only a limited load. 

It has been said, unkindly but not altogether untruly, that many 
modern literary critics seem to have read few authors before Baudelaire. 
The same omission in the field of travel tends to foreshorten current 
critical perspective. Even a brief glance at articulate travellers through 
the centuries will suffice to demonstrate both the Protean elasticity of 
the medium, to the point where it defies definition, and its dependence 
on current economic and political, as well as ethical or artistic influ- 
ences. In this respect it has maintained—especially after what may 
be described as its Edwardian-Georgian eclipse, when critics found it 
beneath their notice altogether—considerably more flexibility of scope 
than the novel, which never lacked pundits to cram it into a fashion- 
able mould. 

Yet we should not forget that, within its wide limits, the travel- 
book remained for the greater part of its history a functional, objective 
treatise, in the sense that Hesiod’s Works and Days is a functional 
treatise on farming and the calendar. This is something which today 
we find hard to remember, and which is responsible for a good many 
misconceptions. Since the Industrial Revolution, partly stimulated 
by the Wagnerian notion of the artist in revolt against society, we 
have tended to dissociate the functional from the aesthetic. The 
Works and Days—and most other didactic treatises of former ages— 
laboured under no such dichotomy. I have often felt it would be 
pleasant to take a leaf from Hesiod’s book and publish the Highway 
Code in hexameters. 
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The Greeks, with their disconcerting trick of having anticipated 
our most modern inventions, also provided the exception—an isolated 
exception—to the general rule that contemporary travels should be 
recorded annalistically, a combined log-book and guidebook for 
those who might follow in the pioneer’s footsteps. Herodotus was 
a traveller whose like was not to be met again for over a thousand 
years. Psychologically shrewd, with an open eye and a properly 
moderate concept of man’s importance, he wandered round the 
Mediterranean, well aware of the significance of environment, found- 
ing in embryo the studies of ethnology, anthropology and sociology, 
relating them all to man’s history: ready to interpret as well as 
record, one who could pursue human relationships yet never forget 
the context in which they developed. But Herodotus was a humanist 
ahead of his time: he could not breed a tradition. Thucydides, 
obsessed with Political Man, Plato stressing the Ideal, those philo- 
sophers who, as Dr. Bolgar pleasantly observes, could not explain 
anything without at the same time attempting to explain everything 
—in short, the Protagorean tradition—stifled his lonely voice: and 
the travel-book reverted to that impersonal record exemplified by 
Hanno the Carthaginian, Pytheas, or the anonymous author of the 
Periplus Maris Rubri. Such catalogues were only relieved by their 
curiosities (‘another island, full of savage people, the greater part 
of whom were women, whose bodies were hairy, and whom our 
interpreters called Gorillas’—Hanno) which Lucian was later to 
parody devastatingly in his Vera Historia. 

These travellers, however inaccurate their observations or mistaken 
their theories, aimed to provide information to the best of their 
ability. With enormous areas of the map still intriguingly blank, 
with communications poor and tourists unheard-of, their duty was 
factual enlightenment. They were in the position of medieval 
scholars to whom classical medicine, law and rhetoric, far from being 
subjects for the study, were of immediate and practical relevance. 
But with the spread of Christianity a new and alarming attitude 
appears. The very considerable sum of discovery is largely obliter- 
ated. The world which Eratosthenes knew to be round becomes 
doctrinally flat, and its orbit limited by the trade routes of the late 
Roman Empire. To back up official policy (and incidentally generate 
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countless early Munchausens) appear such curious works as the 
Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, who not only attacked 
the notion that the heavens were spherical (* which, if admitted, 
would abolish the future state and make the resurrection of Christ 
of no account’) but, further, ingeniously suggested that their true 
structure could best be learnt from a study of the furniture of the 
Tabernacle which Moses prepared in the Wilderness. The substitu- 
tion of dogma for empiricism in matters of cosmology has always 
had amusing results: and the emotional necessity of having the 
world at the centre of the universe (as well as Man at the centre of 
the world) has sanctioned any amount of ingenious symbolic argu- 
ment. When Galileo and Copernicus exploded the first tenet, the 
second became—and still remains for its adherents—doubly precious. 

Thus the medieval traveller was in a curious predicament. He 
inherited the tall stories of antiquity without their solid core of good 
sense, and encrusted with accretions of more recent fantasy. His 
main routes, however, being normally for purposes of trade or 
pilgrimage, were well enough mapped out—though the success of 
Sir John Mandeville’s Travels shows that once off the beaten track, 
the armchair voyager fell a ready victim to the fables of Pliny or 
Solinus. The Jerusalem route, on the other hand, was well-trodden 
(and well-recorded) from early times. Willibald and Bishop Arculf 
in the eighth century, Bernard the Wise in the ninth, Maundrell and 
Bertrandon de la Brocquiére have all left accounts of their journeys. 
The multiplicity of such records induced a more personal touch in 
the writers : here exploration early gave way to individual experience. 
De la Brocquiére in particular, though his ostensible motive in writing 
(1433) was in order that ‘if any king or Christian prince should wish 
to make the conquest of Jerusalem, and lead thither an army overland 

. . they may be acquainted with all the towns, cities, regions, 
countries, rivers, mountains and passes in the different districts, as well 
as the lords to whom they belong,’ nevertheless finds much space 


for this kind of description : 


The empress. . . seemed very handsome, but as I was at a distance 
I wished to have a nearer view ; and I was also desirous to see how 
she mounted her horse. ... At length she appeared. A bench 
was brought forth and placed near her horse. . . . When she had 
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mounted the bench, one of the old men took the long mantle she 
wore, passed to the opposite side of the horse, and held it in his hands 
extended as high as he could ; during this, she put her foot in the 
stirrup, and bestrode the horse like a man. . . . I was so near that I 
was ordered to fall back, and consequently had a full view ofher. . . . 
She looked young and fair, and handsomer than when in church. 
In one word, I should not have had a fault to find with her, had 
she not been painted, and assuredly she had not any need of it. 


In the light of these remarks, de la Brocquiére’s further claim ‘ to 
animate and inflame the hearts of such noble men as may be desirous 
of seeing the world’ takes on a fresh and somewhat unexpected 
colour. 

It was, of course, the discovery of the Americas which gave the 
travel-book its firmest jolt out of the symbolic or merely pietistic rut ; 
and there are few more fascinating chroniclers than Bishop Bartolomé 
de las Casas, who, in addition to his famous indictment of Spanish 
policy towards the American Indians, is the author of a curious and 
revealing little pamphlet translated as The Art of Travelling to Advantage. 
Personal experience (as opposed to the * mere Illusion’ of * books 

. or the force of the Imagination ’—a tilt at Mandeville ?) is now 
de rigueur; and though the motives for travel remain moral, the cob- 
webs of dogma are being blown away. Las Casas’s good traveller 
goes abroad mainly to discover notions of wisdom and religion—the 
maxims, manners or customs that form human morality and policy— 
‘conversing with the Living (which is much better than to consult 
the Dead) to know the sources of that Good and Evil which Men 
do either to themselves, or one another.’ His ideal traveller is between 
twenty-five and thirty-five years of age: too old to be religiously 
corrupted, too young for fixed and set opinions. He is to be intel- 
ligent (‘they that suppose to turn a Blockhead into a Man of Parts 
by sending him into foreign Countries, will find themselves mis- 
taken ’), and of adaptable behaviour (‘ an eloquent and voluble Tongue 
does well in Poland, but very ill in Spain, and still worse at Constan- 
tinople’). Knowledge of foreign languages is positively to be dis- 
couraged, being ‘a great occasion of the Corruption of Manners, by 
easily introducing Men into places of Debauchery ; . . . it is not the 
common people that a man ought to be curious in consulting.’ 
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Lastly, las Casas hints at that motive for travel which was to become 
all-important as international diplomacy grew and flourished ; here 
is his advice to the foreign agent: * Statesmen are extremely crafty, 
and know how to dodg with a Stranger, especially when they see 
in him a great Vivacity and Eagerness to receive what they Tell him.’ 

When Petrarch climbed a mountain to admire the view, everyone 
thought he was mad ; and Flecker’s pilgrims, who made the journey 
to Samarkand ‘ for love of knowing what may not be known’ are 
mere romantic anachronisms. Functionalism was all. But as the 
blank spaces were filled in, and even stay-at-homes became mildly 
incredulous of the ‘ Anthropophagi and men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders,’ the personal clement began to intrude into 
the narrative in ever-increasing degrees. It was a logical step. 
When the physical details of a place have been exhaustively mapped 
by one’s predecessors, it only remains to chronicle one’s own reactions 
on going there. The traveller slowly begins to share the stage with 
his subject. 

In the seventeenth century appeared one of the first tourist globe- 
trotters, a traveller for travel’s sake in the halcyon days of economic 
expansion. He was an eccentric named Francis le Gouz de la 
Boullaye, who visited Persia and India (by way of Erzerum, Armenia 
and the Caspian Sea), nearly joined the English Royalist faction, but 
changed his mind, was constantly being arrested as a spy (so far as 
one can tell, merely on account of his appearance, which was decidedly 
odd), and wrote in a charming housemaid’s-letter French, breathless 
with commas, which drew the following comment from an eighteenth 
century marginal annotator of the British Museum copy: ‘Il y a 
des choses curieuses et quelques unes de fausses : le style en est d’ailleurs 
trés incorrect.’ De la Boullaye was one of the first of the great 
amateur travellers: observant (he is excellent on Hindu religious 
customs), wide-ranging, Rabelaisian in a peculiarly bland way—his 
poker-faced account of the ritual of Moslem circumcision is a gem 
—a Herodotus redivivus on a minor scale, and pleasantly cavalier with 
his readers. I make no apology for leaving his inimitable style in 


the original : 


Le peu de dessein que j’avois de mettre au iour ces memoires . . . 
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te doit dispenser de l’obligation que tu m’aurois, si ie l’avois fait pour 
ta seule consideration, si tu ne les trouve pas 4 ton fom ie te puis 


asseurer que . . . soit que tu les reiette, ou que tu les approuve, le 
tout mest indifferend . . . 


On the English (whom on the whole he found inferior to the Irish, 
though in the latter’s country the monks were more argumentative) 
he displays an equally Herodotean grasp of personal psychology : 


Ce peuple croit exceller au dessus de tous les Estrangers dans les 
sciences, les arts, & la politique, il desire la guerre avec tout le monde 
pourveu qu'il ait la paix dans son pays, il dit que tous les troubles 
de cette Isle ont estez mal-heureusement causées par le conseil secret 
de France et d’Hollande, & intelligence de feu M. le Cardinal de 
Richelieu : cette presomption que les Anglais ont d’eux mesures [sic] 
est intericure, & ne paroit pas autrement. 


Plus, as they say, ¢a change: or did till recently. 

By the middle of the next century, however, de la Boullaye would 
have been a commonplace, making the Grand Tour (though more 
thoroughly than most) among his eccentric peers. Now the oddity 
was he who could resist the stylised claims of literary Augustan 
classicism : the rare traveller such as Pierre-August de Guys, who 
believed that in order to understand the life of the ancient Greeks it 
was necessary to attire oneself in the costume of the modern Greek : 
to live with him, speak his language and observe his customs. O 
insufferable insult to the dignity of the Age of Reason ! his contem- 
poraries must have exclaimed, lost in their texts and fake classical ruins : 
but de Guys was uniquely in advance of his time, the first folk-lorist 
who turned his attention to the Orient, and a master of Turkish as 
well as modern Greek. Here is a faint foreshadowing of the Burton 
tradition : de Guys’ memoirs (1772) are a forgotten minor classic. 

But the luxe calme et volupté could not last. Gone, all too soon, 
was the polyglot milord in his post-chaise, cottage-size trunks swaying 
on the roof, pockets a-jingle with guineas, a well-thumbed Ovid or 
Tully to hand, quizzing the Alps through a languid eye-glass, writing 
interminable elegant letters home for eventual publication in discreet 
duodecimo. The Napoleonic Wars, the Steam Age, the Industrial 
Revolution were upon him, and he retreated gracefully before them, 
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murmuring the appropriate Horatian tag as he vanished. In his place 
came the cotton nabobs, the tea-brokers, ironmasters and factory 
owners, curates and maiden aunts with a middling fortune in Consols, 
the first spearhead launched in all innocence by pious Mr. Cook. 
They were rich, they had vast appetites ; their linguistic ignorance 
would have delighted las Casas ; their insular self-esteem and dumpy 
respectability set commis waiters and genial hoteliers sighing for the 
old days even while they pocketed good undebased British sovereigns. 
It was they who firmly domesticated France, Italy, even Egypt, 
demanding—and getting—such curiosities as hot baths, bacon and 
eggs, or afternoon tea, placidly doing their tatting on a verandah in 
the shadow of the Sphinx. It was their sons and daughters, aspiring 
in jejune fervour to the Muse of cultural gentility, who flooded the 
market with anaemically accurate water-colours, with cosy, if 
pedestrian, reminiscences of Augusts in Umbria. The one thing 
they possessed in full-blooded measure was staying-power. Till 
1939, egged on by a glutinously absorbent library public, they haunted 
the Rive Gauche or the Villa Borghese (popping down for refresh- 
ment to the Old Englysshe Tea Shoppe by the Spanish Steps) ; and 
the rearguard still holds an occasional outpost, turning up its nose at 
the multitudinous ruc-sacs, lederhosen, khaki shorts, grubby shirts and 
bikinis descending like leaves in some plebeian Vallombrosa. 

But the stricter the hand of authority, the more interesting the 
rebel it breeds ; and if the Victorian period was not a great age of 
travel, it was certainly an age of great travellers. The epic rebel of 
the century, Sir Richard Burton, who claimed Arabic as his native 
tongue ard wore the green turban of the Haji by right of pilgrimage, 
not only publicised, a century before his time, psychological and 
sexual knowledge unthinkable in Victorian England, but actually dared 
to criticise, to question the moral basis of the Imperial British Raj. 
* The Frank,’ he observes, in A Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah, 
‘everywhere in the East is considered a contemptible being, and 
dangerous withal. ... Where, in the history of the world, do we 
read that such foreign dominion ever made itself loved ?’ 

Yet Burton (such was his single-minded innocence) could not see 
why the Foreign Office considered him a stormy petrel. His work 
and his books were more revolutionary than he knew: here the 
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scholar and man of action combined to learn an alien culture by per- 
sonal surrender, from the inside, discarding the intolerance and pre- 
judices both of religion and race. Burton was more than a great 
traveller ; he was one of the first genuine—and therefore, at the time, 
unrecognised—anthropologists ; and his books, with their prodigious 
amassed knowledge, their drily witty and astringently discursive 
style, were the precursors of many in that Near Eastern field which 
the English have made peculiarly their own: Doughty, Lawrence, 
Gertrude Bell, Freya Stark are names that at once spring to mind. 
Burton and his successors (not to mention Stanley or Livingstone in 
Africa) reminded a public addled with the idea of modern Progress 
that the blank spaces had not all been filled in ; that they had often 
been filled in wrong ; and that many of the errors sprang from com- 
placent misconceptions. With the Arabian scholar-travellers the 
travel-book suddenly resumes its functional, practical qualities. 

There were others more discreet but hardly less entertaining. 
Darwin, not yet enthroned as Anti-Christ, making his voyage with 
the Beagle ; Kinglake, observing the Near East benevolently in Eothen ; 
and countless cultured, sardonic, classically astute diplomatic officials, 
of whom Norman Douglas was the direct literary descendant. C. T. 
Newton, Vice-Consul at Mytilene in 1852, and later—a reward, one 
suspects, for acquisition as much as scholarship—Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, is one of the most typical 
as well as the most entertaining ; his Travels and Discoveries in The 
Levant (1865) contains all manner of unexpected delights. Through 
his stereotyped medium we catch glimpses of fascinating personalities : 
Newton is a subjective writer manqué. This cramping discipline has 
its compensations : it produces a wry, oblique humour, an elegant 
understatement which will suddenly bring a person or place vividly 
to life. Here he is on the visit of Ishmael Pasha, Governor-General 
of the Archipelago : 


We drank the Sultan’s health in pale ale, and taught the Turks to 
receive it with an English hip, hip, hip, which they did not the least 
understand, but were not the delighted with... . Ishmael 
Pasha . . . is a very smart little man, dressed like a petit maitre, with 
very shiny boots, trousers studiously strapped down, his beard and 
hair trimmed with the most scrupulous care. He is in every way a 
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trimmer. . . . He respects the Prophet’s prohibition in the matter 
of wine ; but, finding no mention of spirituous liquors in the Koran, 
considers them as tacitly allowed. poe dinner his orgies are such 
as to shock the propriety even of the Mytileniotes. . . . 


But, alas, even the Foreign Office has had its day. Gone are the 
times when, pleading lack of communications, a local Consul could 
play a lone hand and make good. Telegraph, teleprinter, radio- 
telephone have done their work. I think it was Osbert Lancaster, ia 
that anything-but-cighteenth-century masterpiece Classical Landscape 
With Figures, who mourned the departure of the great objective 
topographers like Leake. The answer is, of course, that the Leakes 
of this world might survive a Government Survey Department, but 
hardly acrial photography. This time the blank spots really have 
been filled in: duplicated, card-indexed, anatomised geographically, 
ethnologically, and in every other way dear to the hearts of bureaucrats 
or Ph.D. candidates. With the serious objective work all done, the 
field has been for long abandoned to the several mercies of statistician, 
archacologist, geologist or casual sight-seer. The Compleat Traveller, 
in an age of specialisation, has been split into his component parts. 
It is only recently that some writers discovered in travel that wholeness 
of vision which Blue Books, conducted tours and amateur diaries had 
combined to conceal; the result has been such works as Ionia or 
Reflections on a Marine Venus. The travel-book, after its long, varied 
and by no means dishonourable history, has been established as a 
valuable creative medium in its own right. 

But whereas the early traveller’s function was relatively simple, his 
present-day inheritor’s is immensely complicated. The absorption of 
psychological method into the general literary bloodstream has 
heightened the writer’s consciousness to a degree unimaginable fifty 
years ago. When he travels today he is aware not only of the 
immediate visual aspect of the country he visits, its history and customs, 
its art and people, but also of his own relation to all these, their 
symbolic and mythic place in his own universal map. It is significant, 
I feel, that the most successful of contemporary travellers have turned 
to the Mediterranean, particularly to Greece, where the mythic 
tradition is immensely strong ; and that at least one of them, Lawrence 
Durrell, is primarily a poet. 
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The scope of this genre is wide. ‘It is still in the experimental stage, 
and has not yet been crystallised by precedent. The result is a variable 
pattern which can embrace physical description, personal relation- 
ships, history, archaeology, myth and anecdote to produce a com- 
prehensive statement of vision and belief. It cuts sharply across 
the established categories, which has doubtless contributed to its 
unpopularity in some quarters: your critic prefers his established 
categories untampered with. Miss Stark had to be content with the 
dutiful plaudits of reviewers who (with few exceptions) clearly failed 
to appreciate what she was about; one, unable to resist the pun, 
accused her of Maeandering. On the contrary: Jonia is as carefully 
constructed as the apparent digressions of Herodotus, whom she took 
to Asia Minor as a travelling companion. Her terms of reference 
are neither the novelist’s, nor the sight-seer’s, nor the scholar’s, though 
ali three fuse in her; her quest—and Jonia is sub-titled A Quest— 
was for the secret of happiness and virtue that she sensed among the 
mainland Greeks, their backs to the Babylonian trading routes, their 


eyes on the sea, who: 


among their many buffetings . . . kept a steady hand, and chiselled 
in the hard world the record of their life, with that regard for the 
matter it is made of which renders it beautiful : sure in their human 
dignity that the greatness of art is not what we have, but what we 
want and long for, and recognise but never see in men’s hearts or in 
the substances of earth. So they dealt carefully, not smirching with 
vanity the things they used, but respecting in each its own secret : 
and transmitted it in stone for as long as the stone may wear. 


The humility and insight that enabled Miss Stark to write these words 
was derived from her total personal response to a civilisation, past 
and present ; from the use in a wider context of that creative imagina- 
tion which some critics would have had her restrict to the creatures 
of her imagination. Lawrence Durrell was actually attacked for 
presenting Reflections on a Marine Venus as a disjointed series of writer’s 
notes, and not working up the material he had collected into a novel. 
(Most reviewers, certainly, praised this book very highly ; equally 
certainly most of them completely missed the central point.) 

This arbitrary ukase, directing the would-be writer down the road 
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marked Fiction like some Cocteauesque literary traffic-policeman, is 
(I presume) to be explained in the following terms. If the proper 
—and literary—study of mankind is assumed to be exclusively Man, 
then his problems are best examined through the presentation of 
hypothetical personalities in conflict. This presentation can at the 
moment be done most conveniently by the novel ; and a fortiori by 
the type of novel (such as that of Henry James) which concentrates 
on human behaviour and intercourse to the virtual exclusion of 
everything else. Granted these suppositions, it is an easy inference 
that the travel-book as written today does not aim at the most import- 
ant literary ends ; and equally easy to dismiss it accordingly along 
with those unfortunate novels which have had the temerity to stray 
outside the boundary fence. I do not suppose for one moment that 
such fallacious criticism prevents either travel-books or non-Jamesian 
novels from being written or read; but as many of its staunchest 
adherents have disproportionate space in influential periodicals to air 
their views, there is some danger of the public remaining (temporarily 
at the least) as much in the dark as its advisers. 

This situation is further complicated by the convention (there is 
no other name for it) which, as far as prose works are concerned, 
only recognises creative imagination as being exercised in the novel ; 
which equates imagination with fiction. This seems at the best a 
semantic error, at the worst mere prejudice. But it is by no means 
impossible that these increasingly stringent formal limitations have 
been provoked by the swing in public reading habits from fiction 
to fact. Mountains, not mésalliances, are the preoccupation of this 
generation—mountains, and the men who climb them ; bearded 
Norwegians floating westward in pursuit of an idea; pioneers of 
the aqualung stumbling on skeletal Roman galleys in the warm 
Mediterranean. It is this surge in the public mind towards the factual 
and heroic—and every traveller is, or should be, even if only in the 
smallest, most cerebral way, a hero—which has urged some critics to 
sound the novel’s premature requiem, and provoked others to defend 
it on so narrow a front. And what is this trend, psychologically 
speaking, but a reaction against the Protagorean, an externalisation 
of interest, a re-alignment of vision to Man in his wider context ? 
It may be doubted whether Jacquetta Hawkes’s influential books, or 
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even the stimulation of interest in archaeology by means of television, 
are more cause than symptom of this general change.* 

What does give the impulse for these mass-shifts of emotional 
interest, this slow systole and diastole of the corporate outlook, it is 
hard to say: there are a whole nexus of interweaving factors— 
personal, economic, ethical, religious. Perhaps the shadow of the 
monstrous piled hydrogen cloud, the sense of impotence and inade- 
quacy, have forced us to realise that, even upon this earth, we are not 
the measure of all things. For some the realisation will come as 
hard as it did for the medieval world, faced with the fact of the earth 
revolving about the sun instead of standing steadfast in the firmament’s 
centre. That was a profound psychological shock ; and so is this. 
The displacement of the ego can be a painful process. It is symp- 
tomatic of human sensitivities that Miss Hawkes’s A Land, which 
stuck firmly to geology and archaeology, received the highest praise ; 
whereas Man On Earth (which presented an identical thesis) by not 
only introducing Homo Sapiens, but belittling his pedigree and 
rubbing his nose in his own vanities, either elicited the most virulent 
attacks or was completely misunderstood. The Sussex Downs, it 
appeared, were one thing, but Mr. X was quite another. 

It seems to me that critical supporters of the novel have been put 
on the defensive by this manifestation of public taste. For instance, 
Patrick Leigh Fermor’s brilliant baroque conte, The Violins of Saint- 
Jacques, which was honourably mentioned in the Cheltenham Festival 
of Literature’s Novel Competition, failed to obtain a prize because, 
in Emma Smith’s words, ‘the human element . . . is subsidiary to 
the vast panoramic effect.’ Even more interestingly, John Wyllie’s 
The Goodly Seed, though provoking such comments from the judges 
as * If there was a great book in the competition it was probably this 
one,’ similarly was debarred because it was largely based on fact 
(imagination equals fiction). ‘I think I am right to say,’ wrote Miss 
Smith, ‘ that we turned it down in the end not because we could find 
fault in the book, but only in its classification, which seemed to us to 
be of too documentary a leaning to qualify. . . .’ Now Miss Smith 


‘It is interesting to note that the wide screen of Cinemascope is inducing 
a similar emphasis on the film’s setting: the actors are often subordinated to 
their surroundings psychologically as well as physically. 
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and those critics who think like her are perfectly entitled to their 
opinions ; but if those opinions prevail (which luckily they are 
unlikely to do) the novel will indeed be in a cul-de-sac, its sales diminish- 
ing along with its relevance to current thought and problems. The 
future of the novel, it is pretty clear, lies with the Wyllies and the 
Leigh Fermors: in the outward rather than the inward eye, faith 
in life rather than abnegation ; in that peculiar universal goodness 
and humility which was recognised in The Goodly Seed, and the 
powerful (yet by no means undisciplined or over-optimistic) rococo 
exuberance of The Violins. The latter work, indeed, is very near 
the border-line of the new travelogue ; and reading it one becomes 
aware that such lines of demarcation are only set up for our con- 
venience, and can be scrapped without regret at a moment’s notice 
if changing conditions require it. 

It will be pleasant to close with Lawrence Durrell’s Reflections on a 
Marine Venus, where all the elements I have mentioned are blended 
into an organic whole. The contemporary characters—Hoyle, Mills, 
Gideon, Durrell himself—are linked with the figures of the past, and 
both achieve more reality by the juxtaposition. The mysterious E, 
lover and symbol, is both clarified by, and in a sense an aspect of, 
the Marine Venus herself. The island’s physical aspects, though 
brilliantly described with the coloured pointillisme of a Ghika, derive 
their full force only from Durrell’s awareness of their historical con- 
tinuity, their perpetual relevance to every thought and action of the 
characters whose stage they form. 


I should have knocked perhaps; but coming silently into the 
darkened room of the Villa Cleobolus (the room you have taken so 
much trouble to furnish) I found you sleeping on the divan, one arm 
behind your head, your warm cheek pressed to the painted face of 
the Turkish lovers on the counterpane. You had been crying in 
your sleep, for I saw a tear on your dark lashes. It could only have 
been with happiness to have escaped to this island. Beside you on 
the bedside table lay the unfinished letter to your parents. A sad 
childhood is a poor preparation for unexpected happiness. 


This could have come from a novel, taken out of its context. 
Yet the context enriches it, with its breadth of association, as a‘ pure’ 
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novel could not: perhaps in the last resort it is the poetic vision 
which the novel so often lacks. The Turkish Murad Reis buried 
under the garden of the Villa, the sick child at the country panegyris, 
the clear heights of Lindos and the tombstones of long-dead Greeks 
with the wistful inscription yaipe—‘ be of good cheer’ as well as ‘ good- 
bye ’—all these add depth and poignancy to the merely personal 
relationships, strengthen and subordinate them at once in the complex 
tapestry of life, that reaches out far beyond self-isolated man. It is 
a lonely thing, being the microcosm of the universe. We should be 
grateful to these literary pioneers for tacitly bringing us back to a 
right relation with the infinitely varied world in which we live. 
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BY JEFFERY LLOYD CASTLE 


HEN Philip’s mother said “ They are friends of your 
father’s, Philip,” he knew that she really did not intend 
to come. It would be no use arguing about it any 
more. “ You go along by yourselves,” she continued. 
“ Sailing is a man’s game, and you will do much better without me.” 
“ But it’s to France, Mother. The invitation says ‘ to France per- 
haps, if the weather is suitable.’ ’’ How could anyone refuse an invi- 
tation to sail to France—across the English Channel—to France ? 
Philip’s mother wanted in fact to have the house to herself for the 
first time in the thirteen years since Philip was born. She wanted 
to give it a good going-over, she wanted to be able to skip a meal 
now and then, or make do on a bit of lettuce. And she truly wanted 
her men to enjoy a regular man’s holiday without her. She had 
made up her mind, and in her voice was the uncompromising note 
that Philip recognised: “ They are friends of your father’s.” 
Philip's mother fitted him out—blue jersey and blue serge shorts, 
dungarees and white rope-soled shoes. For the cold evenings long 
corduroy trousers and a scarf. He was to make do with his old brown 
overcoat, now rather small for him and frayed at the cuffs (it could 
come to no harm), and for the journey he would wear his school cap. 
Philip made a reservation about that: he would not wear the un- 
seamanlike cap longer than he must, only long enough to satisfy his 
mother. Until the train started. She had been so sensible, buying 
just the right things, he could not argue with her about the cap. Just 
to please her, he thought. 
So when they had been seen off and kissed and instructed, and the 
unendurable moments on the platform were at last ended by the slow 
turning of the wheels beneath them, he took off his cap and held it 


for a while unregarded in his lap, humming an improvised brrm-brrm 
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in rhythm with the speeding train, and finally stuffed it unconcernedly 
into his pocket. Then he leaned his red head against the window and 
listened to the chattering of his teeth, at the same time making his 
eyes rove backward and forward the length of the carriage, not moving 
his head. 

Except for his father and himself the carriage was empty. Out of 
half-closed eyes, through the red mist of his lashes, Philip watched 
him. He sat there opposite, looking vacantly at a spot above Philip’s 
head, the newspaper and the book on Sailing for Beginners unopened 
on his lap. Until today his father had never been more to him than 
part of an inseparable pair of which his mother was the other half. 
But now he was separate and different, with the train widening the 
separation all the time, and nothing to bring them together again for 
ten whole days. He was already different from the father who had 
so affectionately held his mother’s hand through the carriage window 
and who had kissed her just before the train pulled out. He seemed 
smaller, yet free, released ; as though being smaller had enabled him 
to escape unnoticed from a throng of bigger people. It was inevitable 
that when he spoke he should say “ Well, we're off.” He was 
escaping. 

Philip nodded. Back in London his mother was leaning back in 
a taxi, sighing and saying, “ Well, they're off ’’—preparing to embark 
on her plans. And she smiled, as Philip’s father now smiled, and 
everybody’s holiday had begun. 

In the carriage Philip’s father said, “ You are going to like Mrs. 
Waite. You must make friends.” 

“Isn't she quite old?” 

“She is very kind—very understanding. You are sure to make 
friends.” Philip was not so sure ; kindness and understanding were 
grown-up qualities, detached, nothing to do with friendship. He 
leaned his forehead on the cold window, looking out silently, counting 
the telegraph poles, secretly, as they flashed by. 

In the dining-car later Philip would not eat. His father ordered 
mulligatawny, and roast lamb, and apple tart. But Philip had no 
appetite. He was engrossed in watching his father, and then in the 
thought of going to France. Not in a steamer, he thought, in a sailing 
boat. We shall pull up the anchor, the wind will blow in the sails, 
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and straight as an arrow we shall plough the waves—straight for the 
coast of France. 

“You really must eat something,” his father said. Then, a little 
later, “ I don’t want to have to tell your mother you wouldn't eat.” 
Finally the awful question : “ What are you thinking about?” 

“ The lamp,” said Philip, indicating the baroque electric candlestick 
with the pink silk shade. 

Back in the carriage again. Soon there was a glimpse of the sea, 
boats sailing in a bay, a steamer far out, trailing a plume of smoke. 
Seagulls, unstartled by the familiar train, stood perched on seaweedy 
breakwaters or tramped busily over the wet sands. Then at last the 
harbour, their destination, and they were standing side by side, hand 
in hand, translated to this distant quay. 

Translated indeed. Until today Philip’s father had always looked 
just right ; his clothes and his boots and his Burberry had been un- 
challengeable standards of propriety—more select, more valuable 
than anyone else’s clothes or boots or Burberries. But today, within 
a few hours he had twice been not quite so right : at Paddington, on 
the platform, his appearance had been too negligent, too evidently 
holiday ; now, at the quayside, he was all too evidently urban. 

Philip, disengaging his hand, isolated himself, deaf and dumb. 
Only his eyes remained alert, inquisitive, watching the strange harbour- 
life, the silver torrents of unloaded fish, the fearless screaming gulls, 
men in clog-soled thigh boots squirting hoses, tradesmen’s vans 
incongruously close to the water’s edge, and in the outer harbour the 
long orderly lines of the moored yachts. 

Philip, absorbed in all this, did not see Mr. Waite until his father’s 
hand, possessively touching his head, warned him of a new presence. 
Mr. Waite looked just like the master of a yacht, his blue woollens 
honourably faded, his face enriched and coppered, tufts of white 
hair protruding at the temples beneath his shapeless yachting cap. In 
a single instant Philip recognised and accepted a god, hero and mentor, 
a man to follow and obey and to trust for ever. There were no 
reservations, and by this unreserved acceptance Philip himself knew 
himself accepted. 

“ Hallo, Philip.” 

“ Hallo, Mr. Waite.” 
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The pact was complete. 

They rowed out in the dinghy, Philip and his father side by side 
in the stern, Mr. Waite rowing. The hairs on his arms were golden, 
and the hands broken and scarred, every nail battered into shapelessness 
or black with the clotted blood that was trapped beneath them. 
Philip looked at his own pale hands and at the single broken nail that 
his mother had snipped back so carefully with the curious curly 
scissors. The thought of his mother made him glance sideways at his 
father, sitting beside him there in his half-holiday clothes, so different 
from Mr. Waite. In panic he realised that he did not know, did not 
want to know, this strange angular man with the harassed forehead 
and the pale skin, who shrank when separated from his mother and 
shrank still further when confronted by Mr. Waite. And all the time 
the strong golden-haired arms reached out and drew back, reached and 
drew, thrusting the dark water with bold sure strokes, making the 
oars groan and thump in the rowlocks, as the dinghy ploughed on 
towards the yacht. 

Philip watched eagerly. The yachts loomed up before him one 
by one, white, green, blue, black, tall Bermudans, sturdy gaff cutters, 
converted whalers, motor cruisers, nondescripts and thoroughbreds, 
spaced at their several moorings, burgees fluttering gaily at their 
mastheads. Some stood silent and apparently unoccupied, but most 
of them had crews of men and women, active or idle, unbelievably at 
home, unbelievably organised and aware, belonging, efficient, unerring. 
As each yacht loomed up Philip asked silently of himself, * Is this it?’ ; 
and as they fell astern, one by one, he watched the unheeding life of 
them and wondered at the existence of so much happiness, such ease 
and unconcern. 

Then they were pulling in towards a yacht, shining black, red at 
the waterline, two masts—two masts—towering upwards, red sails 
closely furled along the booms, tied with broad white bands of 
canvas, a bowsprit pointing proudly forward above the straight stem. 
Mr. Waite reached out and took hold of a sea ladder that was hung 
over the side, and the dinghy swung in, bringing Philip’s face so close 
to the black paintwork that he could see the sunken patches where last 
year’s sunblisters had been painted over, and the tiny grains of sea 
salt that sparkled there. He sat very still while Mr. Waite nipped 
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aboard and made fast the painter. Philip’s father handed up their 


new canvas bags, and then it was Philip’s turn to go aboard, swarm- 
ing carefully up the sea ladder and over the bulwarks on to the 
deck. 

This is a real ship, he thought, for sailing unknown seas, battling 
through storms and tempests to some distant haven. How thick the 
ropes, coiled down on the scrubbed decks! How high the masts ! 
This is a real ship. 

Yet he only reached nonchalantly for his bag—a boy in a brown 
overcoat and no cap. 

“Take it below,” said Mr. Waite. Six or seven steps brought 
him down into a neat well-deck, with two white-painted doors—one 
on his right hand and one before him. Not knowing where to go he 
looked back up through the hatch, where Mr. Waite was still standing 
foreshortened on the deck above. 

“Go right ahead,” said Mr. Waite, “ right for’ard. The little cabin 
on your right will be yours, but go right for’ard now, through into 
the saloon. We will be down in a minute.” 

Philip opened the door ahead of him, already surprised that so 
much space could be hidden here below the waterline. It was cosy— 
gay and cbsy. Shining white paint everywhere—on the panelled 
walls, on the doors, on the beamed ceiling. Again there was a door 
before him and another on his right. Through the latter he could 
see a sleeping cabin, the berth made up with scarlet blankets and gleam- 
ing white sheets. There was another such berth on his left, gay, 
inviting, and a real wash-basin set in the wall, with taps and a towel 
on a rail. 

Delighted and curious he went forward and looked through the 
door into the saloon. Walls panelled in pale green and white. Books 
in shelves. Even flowers in a special pot screwed to the wall. At the 
forward end were two more doors, side by side, through one of which 
he could see racks of neatly stowed crockery, rows of cups on hooks, 
a kettle boiling on a stove, filling the galley with steam. At the 
other door stood Mrs. Waite. 

She stood backed against it, posing, holding the handle of it behind 
her back, defiant yet somehow tempting. For an instant she stood, 
then, seeing that it was only the boy Philip, her face fell. In another 
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instant that expression too was gone, and the lips were smiling a 
welcome. 

Philip, bewildered, fixed his attention on the strange unnatural face. 
Was this the woman who was to be his friend? This woman with 
the painted face—twin round patches of red like a doll, scarlet lips 
too full and too shiny, the red of them smudging the teeth? She is old, 
he thought. 

Not knowing what he should do he stood there on the threshold, 
staring, his new canvas sea-bag in his hand, school cap protruding 
from his pocket. The unbelievable woman let go of the door and 
advanced upon him. Beneath the thick white woollen sweater and 
the sailor-blue trousers he could see the unrestrained heaving of 
abundant flesh, and turned away his eyes. He would have fled, but to 
flee would have been rude. One had to accept people : there could 
never be any escape from them—they pursue one even in dreams, 
reaching out their hands as they gallop behind, laughing. But here 
and now he was awake, so he must stand firm, while the unbelievable 
woman advanced upon him, smiling through the redmouth. “Philip. 
What a big boy!” 

She was upon him now, the fleshy painted face leaning towards 
him, the knitted sweater close as had been the black hull but a minute 
before. She is going to kiss me, he thought. The fearful compulsion 
of the defenceless young brought his face up to receive the dreaded 
salutation. The nauseating puff of tobacco-tainted breath, the reveal- 
ing glimpse of enlarged pores and veined eyeballs, the poised wet 
mouth advancing on his own—and then the kiss itself, horrible yet 
fascinating, sending a hot revolting shock through his uncompre- 
hending body. 

Release came with the voices of the men, their feet upon the com- 
panionway behind him, the presence of adults of his own sex. He 
heard his father say “ Dorothy. It seems years . . .,” saw him raise 
her hand theatrically to his lips. Stealthily Philip brought the back 
of his own hand to his offended mouth, rubbed it dry. The red 
came off, record of the shameful encounter. And then, shame upon 
shame, his father looked down on the smear and laughed : “ Why, 
Philip, I'm surprised. What have you been up to as soon as my 
back is turned?” 
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What happens to people? How can they be so different, just 
because they are away from home? Yesterday his father was not like 
that. And now, today, he is like that—somebody else,—a stranger. 

Desperately he looked about him for succour, and his eyes came 
to rest thankfully on the coppered white-fringed face of Mr. Waite. 
Mr. Waite looked down, stretched out the broken fingers and turned 
the palm in invitation. Philip’s own hand sailed into this new, 
fortunate haven, tugged happily at the feel of his anchor’s firm hold- 
ing, and snugged down. But fearfully, anxiously he watched his 
stranger-father drawn away from him, sucked away on the treacherous 
tide, heedless and helpless, towards the red Sargasso Sea, the red 
lascivious mouth, the monstrous, heaving, spume-flecked, dangerous 
sea. 

Mr. Waite led him back on deck, into the cool sea wind under the 
pale sky. The scrubbed deck beneath his feet, scarred black by a scuff 
of his leather shoes, reminded him of the rope-soles in his bag below. 
But he would not return there. Instead he untied the laces, pulled off 
the offending shoes, and placed them tidily, side by side. Then, 
glancing up at Mr. Waite for approval or permission, he pulled off 
his stockings, rolled them into sausages, one into each shoe, and 
tentatively placed his naked feet upon the deck—naked feet to naked 
planks, magically in contact. He was a sailor then, rings in his ears, 
gold rings, and a cutlass at his belt. Yet he only stood demurely by 
Mr. Waite, looking at the long lines of anchored yachts and the town 
that climbed up out of the harbour, listening to the chatter of the 
tide, the distant thumping of oars strongly pulled, the nearby sudden 
cry of gulls. 

They stood there amid the sea sounds, the wheel before them, 
brass-hubbed, the spoke-handles brass-tipped, one of them designated, 
set above the rest, by a Turk’s Head Knot. Before the wheel, the 
great brass bell, and the compass secretly lurking within its brass cowl 
like a crab in a hidden pool. The Wheel, the Bell, and the Compass. 
Philip stretched out his hand, touched the wheel, turned it this way 
and that, feeling the weight of water against the rudder. He alone 
could see the great red sails filling with wind, feel the spray dashed 
on his face as the decks ran with water. But he kept his eyes on the 
crouching compass, fingering the Turk’s Head Knot. 
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Mr. Waite leaned forward and switched on a light illuminating 
the compass in its cavern. Then for Philip the night closed in. He 
was alone at the helm, searching for the loom of a distant light. Alone 
—yet here was Mr. Waite at his elbow, and there the long line of 
yachts, and the pale sky above. 

“You shall steer her yourself some day,” said Mr. Waite. “ Or 
some night perhaps, when the others are asleep, you shall come up and 
help me to steer by the stars. That is the best of all, watching the 


bright stars mark your chosen course like silent soldiers lining the 
route of kings.” 


“Tonight ?”’ asked Philip. 

“No, not tonight. Tomorrow perhaps. The next day for sure.” 

But it was neither tonight, nor tomorrow, nor the next day. For 
first they had to scrub. Something like that, thought Philip, always 
happens. When you want to do a thing you want to do it now ; 
but people go off and do something else, and one thing leads to 
another, and you have to wait. 

In the morning, at high tide, Mr. Waite slipped the moorings, 
motored to a berth in the inner harbour, and drove the yacht hard 
on to the firm bottom. Warps thick as Philip’s arm, hauled like 
entrails from the bowels of the yacht, bound her relentlessly, hope- 
lessly, to the shore. The tide ebbed, and the hidden curves of her 
undersides, foul with slimy green weed, reared themselves out of their 
natural element. 

Philip, making the best of it, turned to with Mr. Waite and scrubbed, 
even proud to crawl in close to the keel, his dungarees soaked, his 
bare toes squeezing in the wet mud. But hard as they worked they 
could not finish before the sea was upon them once again and they 
were driven back inch by inch before the advancing tide. Then 
they had to climb on board and the yacht, teetering once or twice on 
her jury legs, was afloat again and nothing could be done. It was 
hard to believe how long it all took. If only Philip’s father had 
helped, time, precious time, would have been saved. But he had 
had to go ashore, he and Mrs. Waite, two of them, carrying baskets 
and lists. They were away all the time until the tide came in and 
floated the yacht—and then it was too late. No more scrubbing was 
possible then, yet they were both so pleased and voluble over what 
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they had been doing while Philip and Mr. Waite had been toiling on 
the wet floor of the harbour basin. 

But soon their spirits began to flag, the laughter died in them, the 
high colour receded from his father’s face, leaving it pale and sweaty. 
Then they fell asleep, Mrs. Waite in the big cabin amidships and 
Philip’s father in the little one for’ard. People do sleep in the after- 
noon. Even Mr. Waite went to sleep. It is such a waste. Philip, 
leaning far out over the side, tried with a stiff broom to reach down 
to the weed, but it was hopeless. So he went and stood at the wheel, 
fingering the Turk’s Head Knot, trying to recapture the magic 
moments of yesterday. But it was no use, up there in the inner 
harbour, warped to an immense, immovable iron bollard with a 
policeman’s bicycle leaning against it. 

Leaning over the side, he watched the boats in the harbour. But 
there is sadness in just watching so much coming and going—hoisting 
of sails, anchors running out with sharp echoing clatter of chain, 
dinghies pulling busily across the surface of the water like purposeful 
beetles, their long legs working to and fro. So he stared down into 
the dead water of the inner harbour. What can one do? Shake 
the halyards to scare a gull from the mast-top. Then cake from a tin. 
Then staring over the side again. Brrm-brrm. 

A man passed in a dinghy, not two yards away, weaving among the 
tied boats. “Going ashore, son?” he asked. 

“Do you think I ought?” 

“Why not?” 

Philip ran below for rope-soles and purse. In two minutes he was 
ashore. 

The statue that had been standing all day with his back to Philip 
was William III. The shops he had been staring at were, after all, 
full-sized shops, and just like other shops in other towns. Wool- 
worth’s, Timothy White’s, the International Stores. But squeezed 
between them here and there rose unexpected alleys whose pavements 
climbed in steps up the hillside, and in these he found strange shops, 
unlike Woolworth’s, shops with paned windows stuffed with all the 
paraphernalia of the sea—lights in red and green, glass balls in rope 
network, nets for trawls, cork floats—chandlers’ shops, basketmakers, 
engineers. The whole wide life of the sea was there for sale—for 
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Philip. Yet he only stood unnoticed, a boy in a blue jersey, clutching 
a leather purse, peering into a chandler’s window. Then he took a 
step, pushed the door open. A bell jangled. 

“I want a sou’-wester, please,” he said to the man. Then there 
they were, yellow and shiny, sticking to one another like cold pan- 
cakes, separating with a sound of tearing sheets. 

“I want a black one, please.” 

“ The lifeboat crew and all the fishermen on this coast wear these, ’ 
the chandler said. 

“No. Black, please. It must be black.” 

One and three. Only one and three for all this—for storms at sea, 
the decks running deep, boats lowered with women and children. 
Only one and three ? 

Down the stepped pavements again, to the big important streets. 
People thrusting and jostling, the pavements too narrow for them all. 
Motorcars bulging over the curbs. From the crowd in front of him 
two people separated out, turned into a teashop—his father and Mrs. 
Waite. His father’s white legs were stuck like spindles under the 
loose khaki shorts, and Mrs. Waite bulged in her blue trousers. As he 
passed the door of the shop Philip glanced sideways. They were 
laughing and nudging, not aware of him in the street, glancing at 
them. 

Philip marched on, but the tide was still in and he could not get 
back to the yacht, though there was only a few yards of water to 
be crossed. He sat down on the quayside, his legs dangling in the 
water, and waited. A cork, floating in the harbour scum beneath his 
feet, nosed its way down the sea wall, infinitely slowly, on the falling 
tide, lifted once in a while on a sluggish surge, only to fall again. 

At last the tide released the beached vessels in the inner harbour ; 
they stood again, like the remnant of a broken army, leaning on their 
crutches, the masts rifle-like at all angles. Philip clambered down, 
rope-soles slung by their laces round his neck, sou’-wester tucked 
intimately up his jersey, cold against the tender white skin. He 
climbed the rope ladder up the black side of the yacht, stowed the 
sou’-wester, took the brush and scraper that Mr. Waite handed him, 
and the work began again. 

It was then that the loose sheathing was discovered, right aft in 
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the recess within which the propeller stood. It seemed to Philip 
that it needed no more than a few nails to mend the trouble (if trouble 
it was). But Mr. Waite, after looking at it, and prodding it, said it 
was an odd shape, a tinsmith’s job. The sheathing was cracked, the 
edges broken into lace by the fastenings. And it was in a dangerous 
place, right by the propeller. 

Saturday. The yard was closed. That meant waiting. Saturday, 
Sunday, then Monday. The tide ebbed and the tide flowed. Hulls 
reared up and sank back, raised by the same thick water, buffeted by 
the same flotsam, cork and withy and the shuck sides of fish boxes. 
Slowly, relentlessly, scarcely perceptibly, up and down. Waiting, 
now ashore, now on board. Waiting. 

Sunday afternoon. Philip’s father, sharing the settee with Mrs. 
Waite, laid his head back and said: “ There is nothing ‘like messing 
about in boats.” One hand rested on her shoulder ; in the other he 
held a tumbler, a heel of beer canted in the angle of its base, the sides 
flecked with froth. Mrs. Waite leaned close across him, reaching a 
red-stained butt towards the ash-tray, stumping it with purposeful 
determination, unhurried as a poised snake. Philip turned to Mr. 
Waite : “ Could we go for a row in the harbour ?” 

They went for a row, Philip and Mr. Waite. 


* * * * 


On Monday morning the hooter at the yard at last summoned the 
unknown tinsmith from his breakfast. In due time he came down to 
the harbour with his tools and sheathing. The weather was begin- 
ning to break, drizzling down in thin grey threads, filming over the 
brass and varnish. Mr. Waite and the tinsmith, sheltering under the 
stern overhang, discussed interminably. Philip, in his old overcoat 
and the sou’-wester of his own purchasing, hung over the stern rail 
above their heads, urging them silently and desperately. They were 
no longer attending to the torn sheathing but to the propeller, pulling 
and pushing at the curved blades, listening and exclaiming. Philip 
understood only that they had found out something else. He could 
not bear to watch or to listen, nor could he bear to go away. The 
familiar awful emptiness of disappointment clutched his chest and 
throat, forcing tears of resentment and self-pity into his eyes. When 
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Mr. Waite came aboard and laid a hand on his shoulder, he did not 
even have to listen. He knew just what was going to happen. Like 
everything else, it was going to let him down. They would never 
get away from cement pavements and the International Stores and 
policemen’s bicycles. 

Mr. Waite put on his shore-going clothes and went to Plymouth 
in the train. 
How long does it take to sail to France? How many days? Mr. 


Waite has gone to Plymouth. He is going to be back tomorrow, but to- 
morrow is not today. How many days ? 


Philip’s father and Mrs. Waite went ashore for their lunch that day. 
Philip would not go with them, and they did not persuade him. He 
could keep deck watch, they said, and there was cold beefand sardines 
and fruit. It was still raining a little, and after he had finished his 
lunch and washed up he went and lay down in his bunk in the after 
cabin, alongside the companionway. He liked his cabin ; he could 
shut the door and it was private. He lay on his back and thought 
about the coast of France. He and Mr. Waite were steering a course 
for France, away from the inner harbour where the boats alternately 
sat up and lay down like invalids in a ward. The sun was on the sea, 
the red sails tugged, drawing them on and on, to the coast of France, 
the magical coast of France. 

Philip woke up. The light came differently through the porthole. 
How long had he slept? He listened: the yacht sounded empty ; 
they were still ashore. Serene, alone, he lay staring at the white 
ceiling of his bunk only a foot or two above his pillow, debating what 
to do. Then he thought “I will have a bath.’ Mr. Waite had told 
him about baths—how you shut all the doors amidships, making 
an enclosed space where the basin was. There was a canvas bath 
which he could set up if he wanted, and a can to use as a sponge for 
sluicing. 

They were still ashore : this was just the time. He got out of his 
bunk, opened the door of his cabin. The door of the passage berth 
which he thought he had left open, was shut. Perhaps they had come 
aboard. But they would be asleep—they always slept in the after- 
noon. He would carry on. Her door would be shut and she would 
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be asleep, though he must tiptoe past the very bars of her cage. Care- 
fully he unlatched the passage door and thrust it silently open. 

The enclosed space was not empty. Mrs. Waite was there—yet not 
the Mrs. Waite he knew. The face was hers, and the great eyes 
staring at him in surprise. But the whole body was different. Poised, 
motionless, frozen into photographic stillness, the canvas bath beneath 
her feet, the sluicing can in her hand, Mrs. Waite was having a 
bath. 

For one long incredible moment Philip stood there in the doorway, 
not understanding. Then the full horrifying truth. In guilty panic 
he drew the door back, not slamming it but drawing it gently through 
the last diminishing inches till the latch clicked home. But the shame- 
ful scene persisted—the dreadful shame of nakedness, secret and for- 
bidden. That pale un-sunned body, and above it the great eyes, 
fearless, challenging even in their surprise. 

At the shut door, he stood, mouth shocked agape, fists clenched at 
his temples, frozen as that other figure was frozen on the other side of 
the door. Then her voice came: “ It’s all right, Philip. Come in. 
You needn’t be shy.” 


Silence. Philip, not breathing, not moving, still as a day-old leveret. 

“I am not here. I am invisible. I am dead.’ 

Then the rooted feet broke loose, and he stumbled back into his 
own safe cabin, heart pounding, nerves a-tingle, but safe. 


* * * * 


Mr. Waite was away that night. In the evening the sky cleared 
and a gentle breeze sprang up out of the West. They all three had 
dinner aboard together, tinned things, hunks of bread and cheese, and 
bread and jam, and coffee. Philip could not look at Mrs. Waite 
when she spoke to him, but when her back was turned his eyes, even 
though he averted his head, followed her movements to and fro, 
reluctantly inquisitive. When he could bear it no longer he dragged 
his eyes away and sought his father’s. But there he found only the 
strange man who used to be his father, ranged on the settee with Mrs. 
Waite. These two people whom he did not know, had closed their 
ranks against him. Their hands were too familiar, too casual. The 
touch of shoulder to shoulder was too conscious, yet at the same time 
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too innocent. And they laughed warily, knowingly, as though at 
some shared experience that Philip could not share. 

Alone, shut out, he turned his attention to the food, cramming his 
mouth with bread that he could not force himself to swallow— 
afraid to draw attention to himself by not eating, yet not able to 
cat. 

Then when his father said, “ What is the matter, son? Home- 
sick?” thrusting the words at him like a spear from behind their 
coupled shields, tears gathered upon his red lashes, and the dreadful 
woman rose up, blousy with pretentious comfort. 

“ Poor little man,” she purred. “ He’s homesick—for his mother.” 
And over his head she looked at Philip’s father, boldly. But Philip 
could not eat. 

After the meal had been cleared, Mrs. Waite brought out the parcel 
—a present that she and Philip’s father had bought together that 
morning in the town. Yet they did not give it to Philip but placed 
it on the table and together unwrapped it, making affected play over 
the simple task, while Philip regarded them, stupefied by loneliness, 
disgusted and ashamed at their childishness. 

Snakes and Ladders—a children’s game, a game for kids. Yet one 
must submit or it would be rude. 

They sat themselves as before, the two adults side by side on the 
settee, leagued together in facetious conspiracy against Philip who sat 
alone at the opposite side of the table. He played with sullen, unsmil- 
ing determination, as though the outcome of the dice might in some 
way, somehow, put everything right. But it was no good—they 
would not play properly. They took alternate throws, snatching the 
flimsy dicebox from one another, shouting in mock dismay at the 
Snakes and in mock triumph at the Ladders. And all the time their 
eyes and their too-familiar bodies were playing some other offensive, 
incomprehensible game to which he was not admitted. At last, 
finding that they did not care whether they won or lost, he got up. 
“| think I will go to bed now,” he said seriously. With relief he found 
that he could avoid the skirmish of ‘kissing goodnight’; for the 
table, screwed to the floor, made it difficult to approach the two on 
the settee. At home he always kissed his father goodnight : it was 
part of the unity of his parents. He kissed his mother because it was 
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a natural thing to do, and then he kissed his father so as not to hurt his 
feelings. But here it was Father and Mrs. Waite. He bowed 
solemnly, thanked them for the present (which he left for them to 
play with), and went aft to his tiny cupboard of a cabin. 

He left them to play. Children’s games, played with stained 
yellow fingers and scarlet nails. Whisky slopped among the Snakes, 
blistering the thin cardboard. Eyes meeting and thighs touching. 
Snakes and Ladders—a game for kids. 

He climbed into his bunk. Tomorrow Mr. Waite would come 
back from Plymouth. It would be Tuesday. Six days more. How 
long does it take to cross the sea to France? How many days? 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. It will never happen. Snakes, 
Snakes—nothing but Snakes. Are there no Ladders? Nor wind 
in the sails? Nor far horizons ? 

At last he fell asleep. 


* * * * 


Mr. Waite did come back on the next day, but he did not say more 


than just “ Hallo, Philip” before going below where the others were. 
Philip, wrung out with despair, followed him down, but they sent 
him away. “Run along, Philip. We are talking.” 

On deck, where the planks were dark from a new persistent drizzle 
and the brass was dull and frosted with a film of moisture, Philip sat 
and waited. Through the open skylight he could hear the three 
voices interlocked in flat discussion, but he would not listen. He 
knew. Without listening he knew that nothing more would happen. 
Scornfully he whispered, ‘ Across the sea to France!’ The Turk’s 
Head Knot on the steering wheel was just a knot. The sails would 
never fill. 

When they told him—when Mr. Waite told him about ‘ having 
her hauled up on the slips,’ and about ‘ shafts’ and ‘ bearings’ and 
* thrust boxes ’—when his father said, “ Be brave, Philip, it can’t be 
helped ”’—he said, “ When do we go home?” 

“Don’t you mind, Philip?” said Mrs. Waite. 

“No. I don’t mind. I’m glad.” 

Mrs. Waite looked at the other two, nonplussed. “ What a funny 
boy 
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“I want to go home. Nothing is ever going to happen here. I 


want to go home.” 

But they did not let him go. They made up their minds that he 
must have at least one sail. With ostentatious good cheer they turned 
to, all three of them, even Mrs. Waite, with meaningless seamanlike 
cries—“ Make fast,” “ Belay there,” “Cast off,” “Fenders in”— 
suouted with thin gusto while the drizzle fell faster and faster. Philip 
alone took no part. He sat stubbornly on the stern rail, fearful of 
moving a hand lest the scornful misery within him should burst out 
and shame him. 

The engine started ; the yacht slid out, weaving its way through 
the vessels in the inner harbour. Like an exile she stole out past the 
long line of yachts in the outer harbour—going out, yet bound for 
no place, bent on no purpose. No sail was set. The masts pointed 
their thin fingers at the sky, whence the drizzle descended ever thicker 
and thicker. 

Philip, still unmoving, whispered, “ Where are we going now?” 
and Mr. Waite answered, “ We are having a sail round the bay—just 
so that you shall have been out.” 

“On the engine?” 

“ There’s no wind for sail.” 

A sail round the bay. A sail—without sails. Round the bay. 

On they went, pushing aside the smooth oily water of the unruffled 
bay, so close inshore that they could see the faces of the disconsolate 
holiday-makers who shambled in their macintoshes along the shiny 
promenades or leaned aimlessly on the rails. 

“Here, Philip. Take a turn at the wheel.” Mr. Waite made room 
for him by shifting along the helmsman’s seat. But Philip, dumb, 
shook his head and stayed where he was. 

“Go on, Philip,” said his father. “ You will never get another 
chance.” But Philip looked away over his shoulder, out to sea. 

“What a funny boy !” said Mrs. Waite. Then to his father she 
said, “ Why doesn’t he wear his beautiful sou’-wester in all this rain ?” 
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The Kingdom of Uganda 


BY RODERICK CAMERON 


HE Kingdom of Uganda,’ says Churchill in his African 

Journal, * is a fairy tale. You climb up a railway instead 

of a beanstalk, and at the end there is a wonderful new 

world. In the place of naked, painted savages clashing 
their spears and gibbering in chorus to their tribal chiefs, a complete 
and elaborate polity is presented. Under a dynastic king, with a 
Parliament and a powerful feudal system, an amiable, clothed, polite 
and intelligent race dwells together in an organised monarchy.’ 

The inhabitants of Uganda being ignorant of the art of writing, 
Uganda's history has come down to us in legend. Far back in the 
mist of time we hear of Kinto, a hero-king with supernatural attributes. 
Nambi is his consort and the mother of the race, a kind of Central 
African Juno. From this world of fiction something more substantial 
emerges and, before the end of the seventeenth century, we can begin 
to distinguish real personages. The present King, or Kabaka, will tell 
you that he is a descendant from a dynasty that can trace its origin 
back to the time of our Plantagenets. 

We met the Kabaka at the Nairobi races, a civilised young man, 
not yet in his thirties. We had heard no rumours of his recent 
deposition and it was not until after our visit to his court that he fell 
into controversy with the Governor and Her Majesty’s Government. 
Unfortunately for everybody he was badly advised in matters of 
public policy, being led to refuse the loyal co-operation which is 
required of the Ruler of Buganda. We knew nothing of this though 
at the time, and he appeared very gay and carefree. He spoke perfect 
English without a trace of an accent ; indeed, there is no reason why 
he should have one, having been educated at Cambridge and later 
having served in the Grenadier Guards. As one listened to him, it 
was hard to believe he was not an Englishman; and yet his great 
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grandfather, at the same age, had never heard of England. Up until 
about ninety years ago, Ptolomy, the Greek geographer, was still 
regarded as the only authority on Equatorial Central Africa. There 
were no other maps. In 1859, Speke, searching for the source of 
the Nile, was the first European to reach Uganda. Speke, in fact, 
was drawn westwards by Ptolomy’s assertion that it was in Uganda 
that were to be found the fabled Mountains of the Moon, the source, 
he maintained, of the Nile. Ptolomy was partly right ; there is a 
range of mountains that feeds Lake Albert, the source of the White 
Nile. 

“If you come to my country let me know,” said the Kabaka, “I 
am at the Palace.” A vague enough invitation. But we needed no 
encouragement ; Speke’s journal describing the life at his grand- 
father’s court had fired our imaginations. So we climbed Churchill's 
beanstalk in our car, bumping and pitching up to eight thousand 
feet ; then, reaching the crest of a hill, we bumped down again into 
the most majestic panorama I have ever seen, fold after fold of moun- 
tains falling away to a smoky horizon. It was evening before we 
reached Victoria Nyanza. The next day found us in Jinja, and this 
is where the fairy tale begins. 

For once, our hotel had a certain charm ; a low wooden bungalow 
with wired-in verandahs looking out over an inlet of the Great 
Victoria Nyanza. Outside grew a clump of palms with large nut- 
like fruit, a new variety unknown to me. In the lounge (there is 
no other word for it) were gathered a collection of government 
officials in khaki shorts, most of them smoking pipes—a scene that 
suggested the beginning of a Somerset Maugham story. On a table 
against the wall were old copies of the Illustrated London News, the Sphere 
and the Field. They had been so thumbed through that their spines 
had been strengthened with strips of brown paper. How charmingly 
eccentric are the English. Looking through a copy of the Field, | 
discovered a photograph of Swaffham Priory in Cambridgeshire, two 
churches standing in the same churchyard. A pair of sisters had 
quarrelled, and one refused to enter the same church as the other. 
The sister who did not have her way had decided to build the second 
church. Alongside this photograph was a letter to the editor about 
“ Woodwitches,’ a variety of toadstool : ‘ in addition to its appalling 
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stench and its appearance the fungus is remarkable for its quick growth 
from the “ devil’s egg” stage to an eight-inch fructifi¢ation.’ There 
was also an illustration of a giant puff-ball picked in August, in 
Northumberland, which measured more than three feet in circum- 
ference : ‘ once dried, the brown, dust-like contents of the puff-ball 
is a useful styptic to stop bleeding. The fumes given off by this 
dust when burnt are stated to have a stupefying effect.’ 
Meanwhile, from my bedroom window I could hear the steady 
roar of the Rippon Falls—the real source of the Nile. A ridge of 
black rock forms a natural barrier for the overflow of the Great Lake. 
In this wall, the terrific force of the water has worn three gaps ; and 
through these the Nile leaps into majestic being, vast green slopes of 
water racing downwards into foaming rapids. The waters have not 
yet acquired the silt of the Sudan, and the Nile has several hundreds 
of miles to go before it becomes the familiar brown. Birds bob 
about in the troubled waters like corks on a rough sea, and the fins 
of big fish cut the foam as they lash their way up to leap the falls, 
a leap of twenty feet or more, against a terrific force of water. Again 
and again they try, getting swept back a hundred yards or more every 
time they miss. Natives, glistening and wet, stand by the falls with 
anchor-like hooks, six sharp prongs about a foot and a half in length 
which they throw into the falls at the end of strong ropes. They 
wedge themselves firmly between the rocks, waiting for the sudden 
impact of the fish that, missing its leap, falls back to impale itself. 
The fish are Nile barbel and weigh from fifteen to twenty pounds. 
Unfortunately, a dam is now being built across two of the gaps ;_ but 
undoubtedly Churchill was right. Thirty years ago he had already 
foreseen the possibility. ‘What fun,’ he writes, ‘to make the 
immemorial Nile begin its journey by diving through a turbine.’ 
The last branch of the beanstalk has been pushed aside, and we 
find ourselves in a land of incredible richness. The earth is a dark 
Etruscan red, against which the different greens look extraordinarily 
vivid—sugar, coffee, tea, mangoes and bananas, millet, cassava, peas 
and sweet potatoes. The swamps are cushioned in extravagant, 
feathery clumps of papyrus, and the coffee is in bloom, clusters of 
almond-white flowers bunched up against the stalks of glossy green 
bushes. The leaves are similar to those of a gardenia, and the 
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blossoms have a pungent, bitter-sweet smell, not unlike jasmin. We 
passed a bus stopped by the side of the road; round it the ground 
was littered with the peelings of sugar cane. The Bugandans * have 
an unwritten law that travellers, in order to quench their thirst, may 
pick as many canes as they like, so long as they don’t carry them 
away. 

One quickly notices the change in the native type. Here the 
people are taller and splendidly dressed—the men in white and the 
women in gorgeous purples and magentas, blues and greens. Their 
heads are well set on square shoulders, and they walk with the dignity 
of Byzantine empresses. Their dresses fall right to their feet and 
sweep the ground, and round their waists are tied broad sashes, one 
end looped loosely over the other and falling to the hem of the dress. 
The ends are fringed and sweep outwards with each step. The effect 
is rather that of an Egyptian kilt, and gives an appealing line to the 
women’s full, straight figures. 

As we neared Kampala, the capital, we passed more and more 
bicycles, the women riding pillion behind their husbands’ machines. 
There was an atmosphere of peace and calm and prosperity. The 
people all greeted each other courteously. Kampala is a garden city 
that sprawls, like Rome, over seven flat-topped hills. The Palace 
and the old part of the town lie on two hills, Mengo and Kasubi. 
The modern part of the city lies untidily around the remaining five. 

Uganda is a protectorate, and the European Administration Centre 
is at Entebbe, twenty miles away to the south, prettily placed on a 
spit of land jutting out into the lake. It is here that we slept. It is 
a resort town of white bungalows, with lime-green roofs of corrugated 
iron, loud with the song of birds and bright with blossoming trees. 
Smooth lawns run down to the sandy shores of Victoria Nyanza, 
deserted except for the big black ibis that, chasing crabs, leaves its 
imprint on the honey-coloured sand. Further along the shore a log 
canoe has just beached and three fishermen disembark. There is a 
sort of dream-like quality about the place, which reminds me of a 
drive I once took along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, in Louisiana. 

Lakes, I usually find, have a sad, insipid quality ; but Victoria 
Nyanza is somehow an exception. After all, it is the source of the 

 Buganda is Uganda’s main province and gives its name to the inhabitants. 
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Nile, the river to which we owe so much, for down its broad, eddying 
surfaces came floating our civilisation. 

It seems hard to believe that the Bugandans were in total ignorance 
of the white man before 1850, and that a runaway slave from Zanzibar 
brought the first news of our existence. It is harder still, when one 
reads Speke’s Source of the Nile, to remember that his descriptions of 
Kampala, or Mengo, as it was then called, were written as recently 
as 1862. We were going to visit the Kabaka, and the pictures Speke 
had drawn of Mutesa and his court kept crowding in on me. He 
was the present Kabaka’s great grandfather ; and some of Spcke’s 
descriptions leave one wondering how any people—even Africans— 
could have tolerated such atrocities. 

I can imagine their first meeting—Mutesa as curious about Speke 
as Speke must have been about him. It seems to have passed off 
very well, amidst great pomp and ceremony. I have an old print 
commemorating the event, drawn by Captain Grant, who was with 
Speke on the expedition. It shows Mutesa seated on a throne, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, ‘a good-looking, well-figured, tall young 
man of twenty-five. Above the ankles, half-way up to the calf, he 
wears stockings of very pretty beads. Everything was light, neat and 
elegant in its way. For a handkerchief he held a well-folded piece 
of bark cloth and a piece of gold-embroidered silk which he constantly 
employed to hide his large mouth when laughing, or to wipe it after 
a drink of plantain wine of which he took constant and copious 
draughts from neat little gourd cups, administered by his ladies-in- 
waiting, who were at once his sisters and wives. A kind of staff 
officer was at his side, with whom he kept up a brisk conversation 
and on the other side was a band of Wichwézi, or lady sorceresses.’ 
The court was dressed in neat bark-cloth clothes, ‘ resembling the 
best yellow corduroy.’ They were crimped and well set, as if stiffened 
with starch. Over that they wore an upper cloak, a patchwork of 
small antelope skins. 

One gets the impression of a meticulous tidiness, almost Japanese 
in its precision. The audience hall on this occasion was a large 
ceremonial hut, beautifully plaited out of reeds, its roof supported 
on long straight poles. The thatching of the roof was done with 
extraordinary skill, as was the plaiting of the walls. 1 saw several of 
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these huts myself. The present Kabaka has one in the gardens of his 
Palace, which he uses to give audience to the more conservative of 
his peers. No thatching I have seen anywhere can possibly equal it ; 
and I use the word ‘ hut’ for lack of a better term, though it gives 
quite the wrong impression, for the reed plaiting as practised by the 
Bungandans in their houses becomes architectural. Speke himself has 
difficulty in describing them. He is surprised by their dimensions 
and the neatness with which they are kept. ‘Gigantic grass huts,’ 
he writes, ‘ thatched as neatly as so many heads dressed by a London 
barber.’ They are fenced all round with tall yellow reeds of the 
Uganda tiger-grass, while within the enclosure the lines of huts are 
joined together, or partitioned off into courts, with walls of the same 
grass. It is here that Mutesa kept most of his four hundred women, 
the rest being quartered chiefly with his mother, known by the title 
of N’yamasore, or Queen Dowager. 

Speke was entertained at the royal table set with several dishes of 
plantain leaves, piled high with beef and mutton and a variety of 
vegetables, to be washed down with palm wine. Moist napkins were 
handed round afterwards. 

The audience lasted two hours. All the time Mutesa’s courtiers 
kept throwing themselves flat on their stomach, ‘ floundering about 
like a fish on land, for Majesty in Uganda is never satisfied till subjects 
have grovelled before it like the most abject worms.’ The levée 
over, Speke tells us that “the King’s gait in retiring was intended to 
be very majestic, but did not succeed in conveying to me that impres- 
sion. It was the traditional walk of his race, founded on the step of 
the lion, but the outward sweep of the legs, intended to repeat the 
strides of the noble beast, appeared to me to realise only a very 
ludicrous kind of waddle.’ 

The first meeting went very well and further to cement this friend- 
ship, and to try to persuade the King to divulge the direct and safe 
route to Zanzibar across the Masai country, Speke gave the King a 
Whitworth rifle, the best shooting gun in the world. 

Immediately Speke was ordered to shoot four cows that had been 
especially ordered into the inner court of the Palace. Having no 
bullets for his gun, he borrowed the ‘ revolving pistol’ he had given 
the King and shot all four in a second. Great applause followed this 
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wonderful feat. ‘The King now loaded one of the carbines Speke 
had given him with his own hands and gave it full-cock to a page 
and told him to go out and shoot a man in the outer court ; which 
was no sooner accomplished than the little urchin returned to announce 
his success with a look of glee such as one would see on the face of 
a boy who had robbed a bird’s nest, caught a toad, or done any other 
boyish trick. The King said to him, “ And did you do it well?” 
“Oh, yes, capitally,”” answered the boy.’ Speke never heard, and 
there appeared no curiosity to know, what individual human being 
the urchin had deprived of life. 

A few days later, another report came in to the effect that the King 
had put ‘two tops of powder into his Whitworth rifle to shoot a 
cow, and the bullet not only passed through the cow, but through 
the court fence, then through the centre of a woman, and after passing 
the outer fence, flew whizzing along, no one knew where.’ 

Human life in Mutesa’s court was clearly held in little regard. The 
King’s slightest mood was humoured and, being somewhat dissolute 
and spoilt, he was a creature of many moods, though not without a 
certain charm. He was intelligent, quick and a good politician, but 
since no one ever restrained him his actions were those of a capricious 
child. Continually one reads of Speke being kept waiting for an 
audience—endless periods of waiting rendered almost insupportable 
by the twanging of nine-string harps and the constant jingling of the 
Court musicians on tambourins. Reed instruments blew in his ears, 
and we see Speke pacing frantically up and down under the shade 
of his umbrella. 

His interviews were generally obtained in the end by his losing 
his temper. Once, in a paroxysm of rage, he fired off his rifle. The 
effect was electrifying ; doors were immediately swung open, and 
Speke found himself, no doubt slightly to his embarrassment, in the 
Royal presence. His Majesty was sitting on an Arab donkey-rug 
propped up against one page and encompassed by four others. 

Very often, of course, Speke’s presence was not announced. The 
King’s entourage were terrified of him, and it is hardly to be wondered 
at. The smallest misdemeanor was punished by death. An officer 
observed to salute informally, for instance, was ordered for execution. 
Everybody near him rose, drums beat to drown his cries, and the 
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victim of carelessness was dragged off, bound with cords, by a dozen 
men. Another man, perhaps, exposed an inch of naked leg while 
squatting and was condemned to the same fate. Sometimes the 
punishment meted out was more severe, and it was decreed that the 
unfortunate wretch’s life should not be taken at once. They were 
dismembered bit by bit, being forcibly fed all the time to preserve 
life as long as possible—and all the time the drums were beaten. 

The executions were not always carried out with knives, but with 
strips of sharp-edged grass, ‘ the executioner having first of all dis- 
located the victim’s neck by a blow delivered from behind the head 
with a heavy headed club.’ 

Here is perhaps the best instance of Mutesa’s capricious restlessness. 
Mutesa sent for Speke. A page arrived carrying a message to the 
effect that he must set out without delay. Mutesa had gone out for 
a walk. Speke left everything behind and walking through gardens 
and across marshy swamps finally caught up with the party. ‘I 
found the King dressed in red, with his ministers in front and his 
women behind, travelling along in the confused manner of a pack 
of hounds. He was discussing affairs of state with his ministers, when 
bored with this he suddenly shoots a woman.’ 

Another time the King took it into his head to spend a few days 
wandering along the shores of the lake and aimlessly cruising about 
in canoes. They picnicked on shore, drinking a lot of pombe out 
of large gourds. Then, rather the worse for wear, one imagines, the 
whole party went for a walk, winding through the trees and picking 
fruit, enjoying themselves thoroughly, till, by some unlucky chance, 
one of the royal wives, ‘a most charming creature and truly one 
of the best of the lot,’ plucked a fruit and offered it to the King, 
* thinking, doubtless, to please him greatly ; but he, like a madman, 
flew into a towering passion, said it was the first time a woman ever 
had the impertinence to offer him anything, and ordered the pages 
to seize, bind and lead her off to execution.’ 

This was more than Speke could stand, and when the King began 
to beat the woman over the head with a heavy stick, he stepped in 
and told the King to let her go. This appears to have been the 
one occasion when Speke interfered with what he calls the King’s 
‘ caprice.’ Mutesa was so surprised at the interference that he let the 
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woman go, as light-heartedly as, a minute before, he had condemned 
her to death. 

One hopes that the royal wife, having fallen from power, was 
bound over to Speke. I feel he had his eyes on her, but Speke, 
unfortunately, does not vouchsafe this information. 

Speke mentions that the Queen mother showed more than passing 
interest in him ; and rather disrespectfully he refers to Her Majesty 
as being ‘ fat, fair and forty-five.’ Some years later, the Reverend 
Ashe, a missionary, gives us a strange account of this same Queen’s 
burial. ‘The grave was a huge pit, some twenty feet by fifteen feet 
at the mouth, and about thirty feet deep. It was dug in the centre 
of the late Queen’s chief house, an enormous hut, one hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter, as usual all roof with no walls, and a perfect 
forest of poles inside, the centre one being large enough for a frigate 
mast.’ The monster pit was lined all round with bark-cloth. Into 
this several new bark cloths were thrown and carefully spread at the 
bottom, filling up much of the hole. Only ladies of the royal family 
were near the body, which had been reduced to a mummy by con- 
stanc squeezing out of the fluids with rags and bark-cloth—an unpleas- 
anc thought when one thinks of Speke’s description of her person. 
The body was then wrapped in bark-cloth and laid in a coffin, stuffed 
with yards of the finest Manchester calico. The coffin once having 
been lowered into the pit, more calico was produced, unbleached this 
time, but thousands of yards of it. On top of this were laid several 
thousands additional yards of bark-cloth, until the pit was eventually 
filled up. The hole was topped off with a layer of earth. 

Mutesa had received Speke with courtesy, as he also did Stanley, 
thirteen years later. Stanley, encouraged by his good sense and the 
interest he displayed in the white man’s religion, obtained from the 
Kabaka an invitation to Anglican missionaries. In his historical 
letter? to The Daily Telegraph, appealing for missionaries to visit 
Uganda, Stanley emphasised that the kind of man needed was ‘ the 
practical Christian tutor,’ but even he probably did not grasp just 


1 The letter was entrusted to Lt. de Bellefonds, a Frenchman in the Egyptian 
Service, who had been sent to Buganda by Gordon. On his return Bellefonds 
was murdered by the Bari. When his body was recovered, Stanley’s letter 
was found concealed in one of his boots and afterwards forwarded to England. 
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how practical the missionaries would have to be. Mutesa was a 
politician, and he no doubt understood that in the future his country, 
now suddenly swept into the sphere of world interest, would have 
to step warily to keep her independence. He was at heart hostile 
to European influence, but at the same time astute enough to see that 
it was good policy to remain on good terms with these new powers 
from overseas. 

Following the Anglican missionaries came the French Roman 
Catholic Mission of White Fathers of Algeria. Meanwhile the 
Zanzibar Arabs, who reached Buganda in ever-increasing numbers 
as traders, were making earnest propaganda for Islam. The stage 
was all set for a triangular rivalry of creeds. It needed acumen to 
handle the situation, and Mutesa proved an admirable diplomatist, 
playing them against each other, benefiting by all three. Unfortun- 
ately for everyone concerned, Mutesa died and was succeeded by his 
son Mwanga, a cruel, vicious youth of eighteen. His court, we are 
told by horrified Europeans, was ‘ the public scene of all the vices 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. An account of what he did, and what he 
was, would be too revolting if the grosser details were included.’ 
Another early traveller to the country tells us that he introduced 
practices of an undescribable nature. Mutesa had been callous, to 
say the least of it, but his son was a downright sadist. One of his 
favourite punishments was to cut away the lips and cheeks of his 
victims, leaving the mouth a yawning cavern, the most frightful dis- 
tortion of the human face imaginable. There are some unfortunate 
creatures still alive who suffered this distortion. They look like 
grinning skulls. 

In 1884 Buganda was greatly dependent on its export of slaves and 
ivory, a trade monopolised by the Arabs, and they were quick to 
seize their opportunity. Naturally they detested the missionaries, for 
not only were they unbelievers, but they were of the same race as 
the people of the coast who were showing such bitter hostility to 
the slave trade. Cleverly they worked on Mwanga; already he 
was very alarmed at the missionaries’ influence over members of his 
people, sowing seeds of suspicion. 

It must have been a very difficult time for the missionaries, especially 
as they were already not over-fond of each other. An amusing 
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incident is recorded by the Reverend Ashe who was eye-witness to 
one of many interviews. Mr. Mackay, head of the Anglican Mission, 
had asked for an audience with Mwanga. 

One can imagine Mackay, very serious and, more than likely, a 
little nervous. Suddenly Mwanga, bored no doubt, interrupted the 
conversation. ““What if I killed you?” he asked. “ What would 
Queenie do? Would she fly out to avenge your death?” Pére 
Loudrel, Head of the French Roman Catholic Mission, who is also 
attending the audience—Mackay tells us that he never left the Kabaka’s 
side—tried to intervene. “ If you killed this white man, then I should 
not care to stay in your country.” “If I killed him,” insolently 
replied the Kabaka, “ should I spare you? Are you not a white man 
like him?” Pére Loudrel reflected on this in silence during the rest 
of the interview. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Mwanga caused the missionaries 
to be arrested and, in the autumn of the same year, had Bishop 
Hannington murdered. Hannington, the first Anglican bishop of 
East Equatorial Africa, was in a way to blame for his own death. 
Ignoring all warnings, he unwisely approached Buganda by Busoga, 
that is, from the East, the route by which native tradition held that 
the conquerors of Buganda would come. After this, there was no 
holding Mwanga back and converts were butchered wholesale, and 
on one occasion thirty-four were burnt at the stake together. On 
another occasion, he had plotted to entice all Christians and Moslem 
converts on to an island in the lake and leave them there to starve, 
carefully stocking the lake with crocodiles beforehand. The plan 
miscarried and a bloodless revolution ensued. Mwanga fled. Various 
plots and counter-plots followed, until eventually Buganda was 
declared a Protectorate. Mwanga was exiled to the Seychelles, where 
he died in 1903, and his son Daudi Kagwa was declared King with a 
council of regents. Daudi Kagwa was the present Kabaka’s father. 

There were many questions I would have liked to ask the Kabaka. 
As we drove up Mengo, the Royal Hill, we saw that the enormous 
huts of plaited reeds had been replaced by wooden houses. Despite 
my eagerness to take in everything, my memory has failed me. My 
impression is of red earth, white wood, and many flowering trees, 
all very still under the clotted sun—and not a sign of a living soul, 
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a feeling of abandonment that one finds only in hot places. Reaching 
the top of the hill we came to a long avenue of jacarandas and, standing 
at one corner, a middle-aged native in European clothes, with a straw 
hat and glasses. We stopped and asked him our way. How were 
we to know that he was the Prime Minister! We learnt this 
afterwards. “‘ Could you tell us how to get to the Palace?” I 
could hear myself saying it, rather self-consciously. “‘ You follow 
this avenue straight up. The Palace is at the end.” I almost expected 
him to say, “ You cannot miss it.” But, instead, up came a big 
brown hand, and with a downward flick of the finger, African fashion, 
he pointed us on our way. The avenue, to encourage timid peti- 
tioners, I presume—and well they might be timid in view of their 
past history—is called, ‘ The Kabaka loves me.’ 

I didn’t know quite what to expect. What we found was a strange 
mixture of Bugandan and European; the Palace, a two-storied 
wooden house, was surrounded by a reed palisade. They were the 
palisades that Speke had described for us. A thatched guard house 
stood beside the gate ; but as there was no one in sight, I had to get 
out. The sentries had not heard us and were seated at a table, playing 
cards. They sprang up, in a moment all was bustle and more sentries 
appeared. They were clad in navy blue sweaters that reached right 
down over their khaki shorts. Shining leather straps crossed over 
their chests, putties and high leopard-skin hats completed the uniform. 
They had no shoes. The royal arms blazed out in polished brass 
from the middle of their tarbooshes. I think they had been told that 
we were coming, for they immediately swung open the gates and, 
clutching their rifles, presented arms. 

The Palace might have been one of the smaller antebellum planta- 
tions to be found in America’s Southern States. The noise of our 
wheels on the gravel brought a youthful figure out into the porch. 
It was Prince Harry, the Kabaka’s younger brother. An aide-de- 
camp met us in the black and white tiled hall, and we were shown to 
the drawing-room, furnished—I would say by Maples—with Second 
Empire chairs upholstered in blue silk. There were reproductions 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia and Mary Stuart on the walls, and a print 
of Gainsborough’s * Blue Boy.’ I think I remember a thick carpet. 
Through the windows one had glimpses of a very tidy garden. 
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The Palace might have been a successful stockbroker’s house in 
Sunningdale. 

We had not very long to wait ; the door opened and in walked 
the young Mutesa II. He is slight and of medium height, with a 
pleasant, easy manner and a dry sense of humour. He was off in 
the afternoon to a shooting box he had up country, and was dressed 
for the occasion in a light tweed. We were introduced to the Queen, 
who also spoke very fluent English. I had the impression that she 
was more serious minded, the perfect product of a missionary educa- 
tion. Her enunciation was very precise. She had on a pretty dress 
of printed silk and wore her hair in Bugandian fashion, cut into ribs 
running horizontally across her head. She played with a small hand- 
kerchief all the time she was talking. 

A butler, or as we call them here, a Number 1 boy, brought in a 
tray of cocktails. The only surprising thing about this was that, 
before handing them round, he went flat on his face before the Kabaka. 
I remember Speke and his description of the continual floundering. 
Not everything, then, had changed. 

The Kabaka talked of one thing and another and asked what we 
wished to do. He would like to have taken us swimming, he had 
his own private lake: “ But, you know, I asked my gamekeeper 
the other day about crocodiles. He answered that it was perfectly 
all right, that there was only one crocodile that he knew of. One 
too many for me!” laughed the Kabaka. It was decided, in the 
end, that we should drive out in the evening to his country place 
and dine with him. ‘ The local people always put on a dance for 
me when I arrive. It might amuse you to see it.” 

In the meantime, Prince Harry was delegated to take us to the 
Royal Tomb: “ Both my great grandfather and my father are 
buried there.” Visions of yards and yards of calico rose up before 
my eyes ; and I said that I should be interested to see it. The Royal 
Tomb was on Kasubi, another of Kampala’s seven hills. 1 opened 
the East African Year Book that I had with me in the car and read 
that it was the site of terrific human sacrifices under Mwanga’s reign. 
‘A visit of the King to a tomb was in the old days a time of great 
terror. The King would enter the courtyard, allowing as many 
followers as he thought fit to enter. He then gave a sudden order 
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and the gates were closed. Those remaining outside the gate were 
seized by the executioners stationed there for the purpose and put to 
death.’ The same thing happened on leaving the tomb. The King, 
no doubt, took care to allow time for his favourites to escape. 

An old, old man met us at the entrance of the tomb. Passing 
through a double courtyard walled off by palisades, we came to the 
tomb house itself, a huge hut, all roof, supported by a forest of pillars, 
the straight stems of the wild palm. The walls were lined with 
bark-cloth, and on the floor was strewn soft grass, laid down with 
great precision. It gave the impression of walking on a carpet. So 
thick was the grass that every footfall was deadened. Strips of bark- 
cloth were wound around the poles. The centre poles measured 
some thirty feet and, set in a double row, they supported cross-beams, 
on which rested the apex of the roof, thus forming a kind of aisle. 
The general effect was, in fact, rather Gothic—wooden Gothic in a 
symphony of browns. 

The only lighting came from the sun that filtered in through the 
door, and we could just distinguish the tombs at the further end of 
the hall. Round about, glimpsed through the poles, squatted the 
women guardians to Their Majesties’ spirits. Their black curly hair 
had turned grey, so long had they been posted on their squares of 
zebra skin—an eternal watch, they were there until they too died. 
Among them, I believe, were some of the royal widows. We were 
not allowed to approach the tombs. One of them, I could see, was 
surrounded by a fence of spears. It was Prince Harry’s father’s. “I 
cannot imagine why,” Prince Harry said, “* because he was the only 
one of them who never killed anybody.” 

Outside the tomb there were several smaller huts, one of them full 
of ceremonial drums. There were all sizes of drums, some of them 
large enough to hold two men. They were wrapped around with 
dusty bark-cloth ; obviously they had not been touched for some 
time. “They are only beaten,” Prince Harry explained, “ when 
one of my family dies. It is a terrible sound and so loud that you 
can hear it twenty miles away. It is one of my early memories, these 
drums being beaten when my father died.” 

It was dusk when we met again at the Palace, and we set out, a 
cavalcade of royal cars, the Kabaka accompanied by his attendants ; 
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a party of about twenty. They were going pigsticking the next 


morning. We passed through acres of sugar cane which rose in 
waving walls each side of the road, almost meeting over our heads. 
The sun setting in a blaze of gold flooded the landscape in a fantastic 
light—Douanier Rousseau would have delighted in the scene. 

An hour’s drive out of town, and we came to the hunting lodge ; 
again the tall grass palisades were set in a double wall. As we swung 
through the gates, I caught a glimpse inside the guard’s hut, lighted by 
the flames of a flickering fire. The moment we appeared an orchestra 
struck up. Thumping and jingling it does not pause the entire even- 
ing. The whole countryside is animated by the monotonous rise 
and fall of the rhythm ; pipes, drums and lyres twang and clatter 
away, up and down, up and down, loud and then soft, and then loud 
again. Punctuating this heavy blanket of sound came the tinkling 
of tambourins ; and occasionally one caught the muffled notes of the 
Entaala, an instrument kept only by chiefs and people of importance. 
It is a kind of xylophone made from the hollowed-out trunk of a 
banana tree. 

A cold buffet dinner was served on the verandah of the royal lodge ; 
ham, potato salad and tinned pineapple. Chairs were then set between 
the white wooden columns, looking out over a kind of dusty parade 
ground. ““ When I come up here like this,” the Kabaka explained, 
the district chiefs always put on a show for me. Uganda is split 
up into twenty sazas or small polities. Each one has its chief.” I 
regretted not being able to visit some of them, especially the Bahimas 
whose custom it is to stuff their chiefs and their women so full of 
milk that literally they cannot walk. The last King weighed twenty- 
six stones and had to be heaved and pushed into his car by a posse 
of attendants, while his sisters were lugged round the countryside in 
litters—and lugged is the only word to describe their staggering pro- 
gress, for each sister needed nine men to carry her. The young 
girls of noble birth were stuffed from the moment they were born, 
forcibly fed with the help of a cane with bowl after bowl of milk, 
like geese from Strasbourg. 

Calling one of his aides, the Kabaka indicated that the evening 
should start. By this time a squatting crowd of Bugandans surrounded 
the house, their eyes bright with anticipation. Several chiefs came 
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The Kingdom of Uganda 


forward, prostrating themselves in the dust. The music grew louder ; 
dancing girls appeared, swathed in batik tightly wound round their 
full bosoms and bunched over their behinds in a kind of bustle. Their 
dance consisted of a rapid stamping of the feet and a rolling movement 
of the hips ; on and on it went, louder and louder grew the music, 
so fast their feet moved that we were hardly aware of any movement 
at all; they turned and swayed as if revolving on a movable plat- 
form. Teasingly the Kabaka made his younger sister get up and 
dance, which she did very shyly. Whenever the Kabaka wanted any- 
thing, the man who came forward had to present himself flat on his 
stomach. If the man was of importance, the Kabaka would check 
him in a kneeling position. Obviously, his subjects were very fond 
of him. 

It was late when we finally took our leave. The royal orchestra 
faded into the distance, only to be taken over by the seesawing of 
the African night. Flames from a village fire buried deep in the 
sugar cane sent flickering shadows dancing across the sky, a sky 
studded with stars. 

Tomorrow we would have to climb down the beanstalk again. 
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2nd Printing 


A Few Late 


Chrysanthemums 


New Poems 


by 
John Betjeman 


“ He has style, a unique flavour. His Muse must 
be a strange girl among the Muses. Fortunately she 
is faithful. This new book of poems shows no falling 
off. It contains, indeed, a new note.””—Time and Tide. 


“ Here his style is at its best—bitter-sweet, comic- 
clegiac, full of verbal surprises and unexpectedly 
lilting rhythms.”’—The Daily Mail. 

“October is breaking on Mr. Betjeman’s garden, 


maybe, but the chrysanthemums are still undamaged 
by frost.”—The Times. 


“ Poetry is a flower that breaks, or a bird that 
nests, in the delicate branches of his verse.”’-—Evelyn 
Waugh in The Sunday Times. 


“ Poems surely among the best he has ever written.” 
—The Observer. 
“ Unquestionably, the book which has given me the 
most unalloyed delight this past year. John Betjeman 
is easily my favourite contemporary poet.”’—Malcolm 
Muggeridge in The Sunday Times. 


“Mr. Betjeman is one of the most delightful and 
original of poets. He has made the landscape of 
contemporary England with its blend of ancient and 
modern, of country and suburb and town, a region 


as soaked in imaginative sentiment as Hardy's Wessex.” 
—Lord David Cecil in The Sunday Times. 
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